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ILDEGARDE. 


I. 


I WALK alone through the long town street ; 
The pansies and hyacinths bloom in the air, 
The sunshine thro’ thick young leaves shines fair, 
And the soft spring breeze comes fresh and sweet ; 
I walk alone thro’ the streets of the town, 
I walk alone, my head bowed down: 
I know not that all the world is young, 
That youth and joy have found a tongue, 
And that birds are twittering everywhere, — 
Till I feel a little cold hand in mine, 
And seeing with somebody’s gentler eyes, 
I find with a new and soft surprise 
That the dull old boughs trail low with leaves, 
That blossoms and sunshine fill the world, 
That the lily-o’-valley’s leaf is uncurled, 
And that sparrows have built ’neath the old church eaves. 
And because my heart is no longer hard, 
But open and tender ; because my hand 
Closes softly without my bidding, I know 
That the touch as light and as cool as snow 
Is of her who is in the happier land, — 
Of my little lost love, Ildegarde. 


Il. 


A breath like the first unfurling rose ; 
A hand as light as the falling snow ; — 

Like the young, fair year, when the sunshine weaves 
A crown for her head, full of blooms and leaves — 
So sweet, and so still, and so bright was she. 

Like spring she came, as the soft bud blows ; 
Like spring she passed, as the violets flee ; 
And I know her tokens, when now and then 
Like a dream she passes the haunts of men, 
And her little cold hand is slipped into mine ; 
And the night grows sweet with a presence rare, 
And my arm enfolds more than the senseless air, 











And a gentle thought in my heart has stirred ; 

And my life is no longer dull and hard ; 
Another sees only the night’s stars shine, 

Breathes the breath of a rose, hears the flight of a bird ; 
But I know the breeze, and the flight, and the breath 
Of the rose, as faint and as sweet as death ; — 

My love has been with me, — Ildegarde. 

— Henrietta Hardy. 


~ 
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THE SPUR OF MONMOUTH. 





JOCK 0’ HAZELDEAN IN WAR-TIME. 


Nor seldom we harness ourselves carefully for the 
combat that is never to be, and find occasion for the 
armor in a fight little expected ; and whether the 
commander-in-chief, in visiting the King-of-Prussia 
on that memorable night, had achieved enough in 
warning and thus effectually alarming the military 
cabal, to repay him for the personal exertion and the 
calling out of Wilson’s and Gregg’s light-horse from 
their repose in the cantonments, certain it is that the 
return to Valley Forge was not to be made without 
his discovering that there was good reason for his 
being abroad, however different from anything pre- 
viously expected. 

At less than half a mile distance from the tavern, 
at the foot of the slight rise near the crown of which 
it stood, a minor road, little more than a horse-track, 
though capable of being passed by vehicles with some 
difficulty, crossed the highway leading back to Valley 
Forge. When the returning force, with the com- 
mander and General McIntosh riding side by side, 
were within a short distance of the cross-road, the 
figure of a horseman riding at good speed was seen 
against the snowy bank, on the opposite side, coming 
down toward the river from the southward. Both 
Washington and his subordinate noted the appear- 
ance at nearly the same moment, when yet they were 
at some hundreds of yards distance, and when the 
horseman had nearly half a corresponding distance to 
measure before passing the junction of the roads. In 
times like these, every traveler, and more especially 
every one riding at speed, is necessarily more or less 


thought was natural in the minds of the officers that 
perhaps in this horseman some one, hitherto unsus- 
pected, was escaping from the late rendezvous, whose 
known presence might have given a very different 
and much more serious character to the meeting. 
To intercept him, meanwhile, at this disadvantage as 
to distance, and with the evident speed of the beast 
he rode, seemed altogether impossible. But even as 
this thought ran through the minds of both, and as 
Washington turned in his saddle to say so much to 
the Scot, one of those accidents to which rough riders 
are subject, and especially rough riders by night, 
changed the whole aspect of the affair, and reversed 
the advantage previously held by the unknown as to 
both distance and speed. 

Betrayed by a hole of some depth in the road at 
near the crossing, covered with a thin crust of snow, 
and thus invisible to both horse and rider, the ani- 
mal, sharply ridden, set hoof in the depression, 
floundered an instant, struggled to keep footing, and 
then, in spite of the assistance of the bridle in no 
unpracticed hand, fell heavily forward, carrying the 
horseman with and partially under him, eliciting a 
cry of pain from the man and a snort of fright from 
the beast thus suddenly brought to a halt in his career. 
Quite a moment of continued struggle followed, in 
the joint effort of the horse to rise and of the rider to 
extricate himself; and in that moment the two offi- 
cers, spurring rapidly forward under the double 
incitement of pity and curiosity, were at the side 
of the fallen, and Lachlan McIntosh out of his sad- 


hands of an armed body. 
his feet, and the rider, evidently shaken though with 
stood a little bewildered by the spectacle before him. 


inquiry, at once natural and humane : 

‘‘A bad fall, sir; but I trust that you are not 
seriously injured ?” 

‘*Not much, I think, though my leg went under 
the blundering brute and might have been broken,” 
was the reply, followed by a glance which seemed to 
sweep around and take in the military party and then 
the persons nearest him. 

‘* Deil blame the horse, man, in siccan a hole as 
that and at the gait ye were gaun!” interposed McIn- 
tosh, as warm a friend to the four-footed as the age 
could supply. But Washington replied much more 
sternly, immediately after : 

‘*No, I do not see that the horse was in fault : 
much more likely (your pardon, young sir!) that 
the hand on the bridle was scarcely quick enough for 
rough roads and night-riding at speed.” 

‘*Humph !” was all the comment, and that not too 
amiable, of the late rider, who had not relinquished 
the bridle and yet held it in his hand, while the 
heaving flanks and drooped head of his horse could 
be distinguished even through the dusk and against 
the snow. By the same doubtful light, too, it could 
be seen that the horseman was of notably tall figure, 
wrapped in a heavy riding-coat, below which there 
was a glint of silver from long military spurs, while a 
broad, soft-flapped hat hung low over his face, and 
would have prevented easy recognition even in a 
better atmosphere for view. All these details the 
quick eye of the commander-in-chief had rapidly 
embraced ; and it is truth to say that the latter one 
especially went no small distance to corroborate the 
suspicion lately formed, that this man, whatever or 
whoever he might be, had lately been at the King-of- 
Prussia, and that the suspected plot might then have 
deeper and more treasonable roots than before be- 
lieved. 

‘*Stupid of horse, hand or both,” at length the 
unhorsed rider remarked, filling a pause that had 
grown awkward. ‘‘I was riding in haste, however, 
as you probably saw, and if my girths are all right —” 

‘‘Nae muckle wrang wi’ the girths or wi’ the 
beastie, that I can see,” said Lachlan McIntosh, who 





an object of suspicion, or at least of inquiry ; and the 


Washington was the first to break silence, with the|single event could possibly have done. 


—. 


of the horse-accoutrements. ‘‘ But for yersel’, young 
man, before ye ride we’re under the wee necessity of 
askin’ the bit question, wha ye are and where ye ride 
and for what ava?” 

‘Am I to consider myself a prisoner, then ?” some- 
what haughtily demanded the other, the bridle still in 
his hand. 

‘‘Deil one o’ me knows; yersel’ should ken 
muckle the better,” was the reply of the Scot; then 
adding: ‘‘This is war-time, young man, as aiblins 
ye ken wiout telling. “Deed ye might be a soldier 
yersel’, wi’ small change, I’m thinking. And men do 
not pass wi’out giving place, name, and the bit 
errand they’re doing, e’en wi’ tumblin’ into the road 
as a reason for waivin’ that trifle of ceremony.” 

But again, as in a previous instance at the tavern 
piazza, the voice of Washington prevented any con- 
tinuance in the quasi-raillery of his subordinate, and 
possibly the utterance of angry words on the part of 
his interlocutor. 

‘Young sir,” was the grave speech of the com- 
mander, ‘‘whether you are a soldier or no, you can 
not be entirely ignorant of the usages of war, after all 
the years in which it has scourged this country. It 
was the first duty of this officer and myself to assist 
you if in any difficulty from your accident —” 

‘For so much I beg you to believe that I thank 
you,” replied the unknown, without quite waiting for 
the conclusion of the whole sentence. 

‘*Qur second duty, as in command of this detach- 
ment,” the commander went on, without acknowl- 


dle and ready to assist or arrest as the case might de-|edging the interpolated thanks, ‘‘is to demand of 
mand, when the foremost files of the troops halted| you what this officer has asked, before allowing you 
opposite, and the unfortunate found himself in the|to resume your journey. 


So much you should know, 
and so much will certainly be required before you 


At that moment the horse succeeded in recovering | leave this spot, except under guard.” 


For a moment after this there was silence. Then 


no bones broken, also reached an erect position, and | followed what neither of the officers could have 


expected — what surprised them as much as any 
That the 
man before them was young and of vigorous propor- 


TBR AREA HS: 








had thoughtfully thrust his fingers under that portion 


tions they saw and understood ; that he was a soldier, 
of whatever service, they more than believed. And 


yet what they saw and heard after the declaration of 


Washington, was the sudden bowing down of the 
young man’s head on his breast and the breaking 
from him of sobs that seemed to evidence the most 
dastardly fear or the deepest sorrow. All honor to 
the memory of both! —they did not for a moment 
fall into the error of believing that the first was the 
compelling cause: they both divined that something 
more was here hidden than marked the ordinary 
course of adventure and arrest. 

For only a brief space, however, this convulsion 
shook the unknown ; then with a great effort he con- 
trolled the emotion, and at least partially regained his 
composure. In point of fact, he, the moment before 
in pitiable irresolution as well as in serious trouble, 
had sprung to a determination, and in that determina- 
tion found relief. 

‘*General Washington!” he spoke, and at the 
mention of the name both of the officers started, ‘‘! 
have to ask a favor that I think you of all men will 
be the last to deny me—a word of private conference 
with yourself.” 

The habitually slow and careful commander did not 
answer on the instant ; and, believing that he hesitated, 
the other continued : 

‘IT may make you less willing to grant me the 
favor, and I may possibly make you more so, by say- 
ing that I am a soldier. I am armed, but wish to 
show my good faith by handing my weapons,—my 
only weapons, upon my word as a gentleman — to 
this officer, as surety that I have no treacherous inten- 
tions. ” 

With the last word he drew from their confinement 
at his waist a pair of richly mounted pistols, held 
them out to General McIntosh, and made a move- 
ment to unbuckle the sword hidden under his outer 
coat. But a counter-movement from Washington 
arrested both motions, as his next words placed the 
whole affair upon a very different, as well as unex- 
pected footing. 

‘* Leave the sword where it belongs, young sir,” he 
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said, calmly as he had before spoken. ‘‘ The pistols 
you may hand me, if you please,” taking the weapons 
with the words, ‘‘ because you may feel more at ease 
in doing so. You have asked a private conference 
with me, and I shall grant it, though a brief one. 
General, be good enough to fall back ten paces, and 
Now, 
young sir, we are alone, and I await your pleasure.” 
‘Lachlan McIntosh had measured his ten paces with 
mathematical accuracy as well as military celerity, 
almost before the commander ceased speaking ; and 
the two were indeed alone. Then Washington handed 
back the pledged pistols to his singular companion, 
with the few and pregnant words : 

‘‘Put these where they belong, young sir, and 
never again insult the courage of your bitterest enemy 
by making such a tender. If, as you seem to think, 
I command an army, I should scarcely be afraid of 
violence from a single man, face to face.” 

‘‘He is all that they tell us—more than they tell 
us!” rather muttered than spoke the young man, as 
he took the proffered weapons and replaced them in 
their concealment. Then he said, aloud, though ina 
voice trembling with emotion: ‘‘I1 am ashamed, 
general, after what you have seen, to say that I am a 
British officer.” 


to see that none of your men come nearer. 


‘‘T thought so much,” replied Washington, curtly. 

‘‘But I wish to give you my word of honor as a 
gentleman and an officer, that I am not upon any 
service inimical to your cause—that I am on leave 
entirely upon private and personal business, any 
hindrance in which will be ruinous to me without 
good to any one.” 

‘‘You have forgotten, sir, to give me your name, 
as a part of this confidence,” answered Washington. 

‘Captain Walter Trenway,” was the reply, with the 
least perceptible hesitation between two of the words. 

‘‘And you expect me, sir, to credit your assertion 
as to the private character of your errand, when you 
interpolate a falsehood in the very statement !” severely 
spoke the commander. His voice, though the other 
was not probably aware of the fact, lost something of 
its steadiness as he added : ‘‘ Captain Walter 7rafford, 
you should begin your confidences by telling the 
truth ; as such is, I believe, the code of gentlemen.” 

‘‘Good God!” The young man could no more 
have suppressed that cry of overwhelming surprise 
than changed his very being. 
general ! 


‘*You know my name, 
What do you wof know?” 

‘I do not know, Captain Zrafford, what is the 
remainder of the confidence with which you are about 
to favor me.” 

The emphasis upon that important word by no 
means escaped his hearer ; and, truth to say, it broke 
him down most miserably. 

‘‘T beg you to believe, general,” he said, in a voice 
that faltered not a little, ‘‘that I only intended to 
deceive you in a single particular—that of my name. 
Do you—can you believe me?” 

“I do believe you, now, Captain Trafford. 
proceed, as the hour is late, and time presses.” 

‘God knows how it presses, with me/” spoke the 
young man, with almost maddened energy ; and in 
the moment following there poured from his lips one 
of those stories which Lachlan McIntosh would have 
thought best illustrated by ‘‘ Jock o’ Hazeldean” and 
“Young Lochinvar,” though running through all the 
ages and flavoring the romance of all countries. That 
the story was earnest and true, no hearer could well 
doubt ; and certainly his auditor had no suspicion of 
his fidelity. It was the story of an honorable amour 
—of cruelty to the object of his affections, materially 
for his sake, on the part of her family --of her resi- 
dence at a few miles distance, not far from the Schuyl- 
kill, in the direction toward which he had been riding 
— of arrangements for elopement and marriage, made 
for that very night, and that must fail if he was not at 
once again on the road to keep his appointment — of 
the misery to both that must certainly follow —of the 
evil hap that had met him in the accident to his 
horse, and the life-long gratitude that would be paid 
if his assurance of present non-combatism could be 
believed and he permitted to pursue that hurried 
Journey on which so much depended. 


Pray 








Seldom had come such a story to the ears of George 
Washington ; and it may be doubtful if at ordinary 
periods of his life, such a story would have impressed 
him favorably, however romantic the elements. But 
at that time, and from that person! Catharine 
Trafford had done far more than she knew, in begging 
Colonel George Vernon to possess the commander-in- 
chief with the name and position of her brother, and 
to beg any favor for him if he should fall into the 
patriot hands! How could that commander-in-chief 
do otherwise than to honor the promise of his favorite 
aid, of any possible mercy to her wild and darling 
brother? It would seem that Colonel Vernon must 
even have conveyed to his chief the very sound of 
Catharine Trafford’s voice, as well as the contour of 
her features ; as certainly almost from the moment 
that he heard and saw the young man closely, Wash- 
ington had held no doubt of his identity, and no 
intention of detaining him without absolute military 
necessity. 

But why linger upon this story of all time, that may 
be so easily told in a brief sentence? Lachlan 
McIntosh, holding his stipulated ten paces of distance, 
saw, with less surprise than most might have felt who 
less closely knew his superior, the young man mount 
the apparently uninjured horse that he had been 
holding by the bridle during the interview, and ride 
away across the road and northward, bidden ‘‘ good- 
night!” by the commander-in-chief in so loud and 
clear a voice that there could not be any question of 
his full consent to the departure. , 

The fact may be worth noting, as one of the reasons 
for the confidence reposed by Washington in General 
McIntosh, and his employment of the Scot in the 
most important secret details of the campaign — that 
as the delayed troops took their way back to Valley 
Forge, through the night that was now grown to very 
nearly midnight, the subordinate did not ask a single 
question as to that which had lately occurred, or even 
make allusion to it as a theme for conversation. Such 
men are rare in any age or any country; and why 
should they not be popular? 

Walter Trafford’s adventure of the later hours of 
that night must have been successful— it is well to 
say in this place— proving that a stumble, and even a 
fall, may be rather a good omen than otherwise, in 
corroboration of the old adage. For there was a fair 
young bride with him, only a few days following, in 
Philadelphia, and throughout the gayeties of that 
winter. Of this the commander-in-chief could not 
well know anything, even if the intelligence could 
have possessed any interest to a mind bearing the 
weight of a nation’s destinies ; but Colonel George 
Vernon may have possibly learned so much from the 
lips of Catharine Trafford, her own information 
obtained through some of those mysterious channels 
with which Captain Anstruther and herself had at 
once the most intimate and the least satisfactory 
acquaintance. 


THE MELTING OF THE SNOWS. 


Attention need not be called anew to the fact— 
several times alluded to in this chronicle and sub- 
stantiated alike by the history of the period and the 
relations of those who were sharers in the events of it, 
—that the winter of 1777-8 had been one of much 
severity, the snow lying thickly over the wide expanse 
of the Middle States during most of the three months 
properly embraced within the designation, the storms 
of the period many and heavy, and the sufferings of 
Washington’s forces at Valley Forge, as well as those 
of the outlying bodies defending the cause at one and 
another point of importance, being materially added 
to by this arctic severity. That the same severity pro- 
duced more or less effect upon the British forces, in 
garrison or elsewhere, is undeniable ; but history need 
not be referred to as a reminder of the fact that through- 
out the war those troops, whether native or mercenary, 
were better cared for and more fully supplied with the 
necessary preventives against cold and hunger, than 
those fighting the battles of the infant nation. It 
could not well have been otherwise — the partisans of 
freedom, in any struggle, literally ‘‘ fighting with ropes 
around their necks” up to a certain period, and the 


old apothegm of the ‘‘king’s name” being a ‘‘ tower 
of strength ” having at least a qualified appreciation in 
all such conflicts. 

It has been freely said, here as well as in relations 
preceding, that during the winter of Valley Forge the 
condition of the patriot troops, in commissariat as in 
health, did much to awaken that discontent leading to 
the cabal, some of the operations of which we have 
been permitted to witness-—the charge that the com- 
mander-in-chief misused his opportunities in the 
important detail of procuring comfort for his soldiers 
—the allegation that in the hands of some com- 
mander less raised above his soldiery by aristocratic 
pride and luxurious habits, that comfort would be 
better secured for the burden-bearing and suffering 
rank and file. Something to disprove this alleged 
thoughtlessness, if not heartlessness, of the command- 
er-in-chief, had certainly been done in his refusal, 
already recorded, to occupy his own head-quarters 
until his command should be hutted as nearly in 
comfort as the very limited opportunities allowed ; 
something more was done in the knowledge which 
occasionally crept out, though it probably never be- 
came general, that the funds for carrying on that poor 
and ill-appointed little hospital on the Phoenixville 
road, were more than once added to by contributions 
from the then severely depleted finances of the general, 
or from the temporarily limited pin-money of ‘‘ Lady 
Washington ;” and perhaps the most important blow 
of all, in that direction, was struck in the single inci- 
dent of one night during the late winter, when the 
cloaked commander, looking out for the safety of the 
encampment during some hours of sleepless unrest, 
came upon a shivering party of soldiers around a fire 
of logs in the open air, said some words of comfort- 
ing pity to them, which made every man of the circle 
thereafter his willing slave, and bound up the broken 
spirits and the disabled arm of a poor little drummer- 
boy who had been wounded at Germantown and 
recovered but slowly, by half-a-dozen utterances which 
made the diminutive hero twice a hero for the future, 
and the proudest of men in the days when the war 
was over, and to have been commended by the Father 
of his Country was the best recognized patent of 
nobility. 

All this beyond a doubt ; and yet the suffering of 
that winter, everywhere among the patriot forces, and 
especially at Valley Forge, was a thing not then to be 
ignored and not now to be undervalued. Very 
different was even the comfortable house of Isaac 
Potts, from the quarters in which the hero who princi- 
pally occupied it, would have found himself through- 
out those blinding storms of winter, had not the 
black shadow of war been extended over the land, 
and the duty of saving an army and founding a nation 
rested upon his anxious head and yet erect shoulders. 
Very different were the quarters occupied by grim and 
quaint German Steuben, from even the worst that he 
had known when fighting the battles of the Great 
Frederick,—-and those of Lafayette from alternatives 
which he might so easily have held, in holiday com- 
mand though preparing for the great combat of 
Europe, in the French army at home. Very inferior 
were the facilities enjoyed by that rapid and facile 
young penman, aid to the chief at an age when most 
boys of his condition would have been at school — 
Alexander Hamilton, of Scotland, France and the 
West Indies,—in the tracing of those papers which 
the master-mind conceived and his own elaborated, — 
to what might well have been at his command in any 
other branch of service entered upon by his invaluable 
facility accompanying almost universal genius. And 
very rarely have artists, making their first ventures in 
the field of pictorial delineation, found such uncon- 
genial studios as that of Charles Wilson Peale, after- 
ward to be known as the ‘‘ first painter of Washing- 
ton,” who during that sad and suffering winter kept 
alive the divine fire of his art, working with stiffened 
colors and worse stiffened fingers, in an out-house not 
far from the commander’s quarters, where the blaze of 
logs in the fireplace once devoted to the heating of 
water for weekly washings, could not prevent the 
benumbing that came in from the snowy air through 





the ill-fitting clapboards and the patched window. 



























































But here an end ; though the task is no easy one, 
once entered upon this field of remembrance, for the 
writer, who seems to supply a single link between 
that day and the present, to check the course of 
narration and speculation that might well become the 
garrulity of age. What need of more pictures of the 
deprivation and suffering of this supreme moment of 
the Revolution ?—few as those given have been in 
comparison with the opportunities afforded, and faint 
and unsatisfactory as may have been the personalities 
presented, compared with what some soldier-romancer 
might have pictured, telling to after-days those mem- 
orable events, ‘‘all of which he saw, and part of 
which he was?” 


For we have done with Valley Forge. The events 








THE SHADY POOL.— PETER Moran. 

and those over which the tall pines moaned in the 
winter wind, many leagues away on the wooded plains 
of predestined Monmouth. 

While were melting, Sir William 
Howe, thoroughly tired of dainty Philadelphia, was 
preparing to return to England and to the baronial 
duties there calling him. While those snows were 
melting, Sir Henry Clinton, son of the distinguished 
admiral of that name, and grandson of Francis 
Fiennes Clinton, Earl of Lincoln (that earldom after 
to become the ducal house of Newcastle) was under- 
going that course of mental and physical training 
which could enable his luxurious mind and adipose 
body to forsake a much easier position and bear the 
ennui and fatigue connected with the command of 


those snows 


of that special winter must melt away, with the snows|the royal army in America, assumed by him a few 
so long covering the wild hills along the Schuylkill, | weeks later. While those snows were melting, France 


ure 





was hurrying forward, at last, that fleet and those 
delayed troops for the assistance of the patriot cause 
whose coming eventually did so much in the way o! 
material aid, but even more in the moral prestige 
afforded by the adherence of England’s immemorial 
rival. While those snows were melting, Benjamin 
Franklin, philosopher and plenipotentiary, was paus- 
ing in the moment following his great diplomatic 
success at Versailles, to rub his capacious hands and 
do a little appropriate chuckling over jealousies 
allayed and advantages secured to his country, in the 
acknowledgment of her independence, — before allow- 
ing himself to listen anew to the seductive whispers 
of the nymphs of the court of Marie Antoinette- 
eager to captivate the ‘‘ wise and wonderful savage.” 
While those snows were melting, Great Britain was 
preparing to send over to America, and actually send- 
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ing over, those three commissioners, the Earl of 
Carlisle, Governor Johnstone, and Sir William Eden, 
ostensibly charged with a last effort at negotiation 
With the patriot authorities and so-called government, 
but really (as afterward did ‘‘ more fully and at large 
appear”) freighted more with gold than diplomacy, 
for the corruption of any and all who could be in- 
duced to change causes, and thus hasten a favorable 
end of the conflict. 

While those snows were melting, the opposing 
forces, southward, in the Middle States, northward 
and eastward, may be said to have been generally 
lying in a state analogous to that of the hero in the 
balladic romance of so many nations—sword in 
hand, but inert and immovable, waiting for that 
trumpet-blast destined to set the iron heel and the 
armed hand in motion: conscious of great and 


THE WAYSIDE TROUGH.— PETER MorRAN. 


decisive movements soon to follow, but as yet in the 
mists of uncertainty and anxiety, both as to duty and 


event. While those snows were melting, the cabal 
against Washington, if it did not actually die, fell into 
a moribund condition, neither promising to the 
ambitious hopes of Charles Lee, Gates, or Conway, 
or the destructive aspirations of Captain John Andre 
and his alternate Captain Anstruther. 

While those snows were melting, that came to the 
knowledge of Catharine Trafford, which only comes 
to a woman once in life, and which often changes the 
whole course of her existence, for good, for ill, or 
that indefinable blending of both which no human 
mind may measure. And while those snows were 
melting, and the Jersey fields being prepared alike for 
the harvest of the coming season and for that other 
and bloodier harvest there to be reapt correspond- 


ingly,—that was occurring in the fortunes of Indian 
John, Bessie Wayne, Richard Foy and others of the 
characters figuring in this drama of revolutionary life, 
the details and results of which must now be rapidly 
traced, in those events preceding and accompanying 
the Summer of Monmouth following the Winter of 
Valley Forge. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
i 


REST AND REFRESHMENT. 


No one who has ever lived in the country will fail 
to recognize the fidelity to nature of the two pictures 
by Mr. Peter Moran which are here given. Both are 
thoroughly characteristic scenes, the originals of which 
may be found in any country neighborhood in the 
noontime of a hot summer’s day, when beasts and 
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shelter from the heat and burden of the day. 


pail, has not yet reached the age for the full enjoy- 


cow is very much of a sybarite, and, like all true dons 


the grass in the middle of the day ; but, gathering a 


makes moving about a pleasure, spends the hot mid-| 
day as those in the picture are doing, preparing and 
digesting the gathered food, with blood unheated and 
nervous system undisturbed by weather or worry. 
Surely neither Flint, Dalton, nor any other of our 
physiologists, could devise a more strictly hygienic 
mode of life. 

With the horse it is different. Naturally more 
active, man has easily pressed him into service, and 
given him a part in the business of life. If the cow 
may stand as a type of the person of leisure, the 
habitué of the clubs and the promenade, the horse 
represents the working-man, the man of business. 
For him the middle of the day is the time for work, 
and, like his master, he must be content with a brief 
space for rest and refreshment. Nature has fitted him 
for this mode of life by giving him — what she has 
denied to the cow and the ox —a digestive apparatus 
| which will allow of his taking a hasty lunch and 
washing it down with his only beverage before re- 
suming the labors of the day. No bar-room, gaudy 
with plate-glass and gilding, is half so welcome a 
sight to its customers as that roadside trough to him 
and to his dumb companions : the colt, who has not 
yet taken part in the work of the world ; the dog, 
busiest of animals, with the least in the way of results 
to show ; and the motherly duck and her troublesome 
family. Surely no better tribute could reward a good 
deed than the enjoyment those creatures find in slak- 
ing their thirst at the fountain some kind hand — 
perhaps long ago turned to clay —has provided for 
them ; and who can tell how that one deed of kindness 
shall weigh against the inevitable errors of a lifetime ? 


OLD STOCKBRIDGE. 








To the picture which Mr. Parton has painted for 
the Centennial Exhibition, no title is necessary to con- 
vince those at all familiar with that part of the coun- 
try, that it represents a New England scene. Land- 
scapes have physiognomies no less than peoples ; and 
it is as easy to tell a scene in New England from one 
in the West, as to pick out a genuine Down-Easter 
from a group of Pacific Slope miners. It is not easy to 
tell wherein the difference consists, in the case of either 
the men or their surroundings ; but we know it does 
exist and can be distinguished. We feel it, which is, 
perhaps, the surest though not the most logical way 
of knowing a thing. New England has her fertile 
valleys as well as her rock-ribbed hills, and the 
great West boasts giant mountains as well as teeming 
prairies; yet no faithful picture of the one could 
ever be mistaken for the other. Each has a beauty 
all its own—a beauty which will seem greater in the 
one or the other, according to the mood or the tem- 
perament of the observer; but it would surely be 
difficult to find anywhere a scene better calculated to 
rouse and to satisfy the soul of a lover of natural 
beauty, be he poet or painter, or the silent adorer 
who can feel, but has neither of these means of ex- 


invite his soul.” 


‘‘manifest destiny,’ 











birds — who never eat when they are not hungry, nor| pressing his emotion, —than is a New England valley, 
drink unless they are thirsty —seek refreshment and | and, of all these, the Valley of the Housatonic. 
tending from the north to the south, a distance of 
The cows, most philosophical and most luxurious | fifty miles ; with Greylock at one end and Taconic at 
of animals, have sought the shady pool, where, up to|the other, two giant mountain sentinels to guard its 
the knees in water, the surrounding trees shelter them | approaches ; with an average breadth of twenty miles, 
from the hot sun, and they may chew the cud in| through which winds in and out the beautiful river, 
silent meditation and in comfort, doing at the same|with so many devious curves that, in the town of 
time their appointed work of secreting the milk which | Stockbridge, where Mr. Parton has chosen the site of 
is to fill the waiting pail, and which will probably not} his picture, it scarcely gets half a mile on its way in 
reach the city. The calf, which the artist very prop-|six miles of wandering, this valley presents a scene of 
erly leaves with its dam, though the farmer would | uninterrupted beauty which might have fitted it for the 
probably have removed it for the sake of his milk-| ideal home of Rasselas. 
Beautiful it is in all its parts and at all times, but 
ment of the scene, though it can appreciate the wel-| perhaps nowhere more so than at Stockbridge—the 
come coolness of the place, and in time, under the} Great Meadow, as the Indians called it; and at no 
tuition of its elders, will find its daily siesta as much] time does the beauty of such a scene make itself more 
a necessity as they do, and will chew the cud with as|felt than on such a summer's day as the artist has 
much apparent philosophy and satisfaction. For the| chosen for depicting its features. 
There is nothing to distract the mind : neither con- 
vivants, enhances her enjoyment of life by a careful | flict of the elements nor noisy hurry of man’s busi- 
observance of the laws of health. She never crops|ness interferes to prevent the observer from drinking 
his fill of nature’s sweet influences. 
supply of food in the morning, when the cool air|the sun, the fierceness of his rays just tempered by 
|the floating clouds; the breeze, barely stirring the 
lazy foliage; the haymakers, with the rythmical 
motion of their silent labor ; the patient oxen, fittest 
beasts of burden for such a scene; the cows, calmly 
chewing the cud in the margin of the pool ; the bees, 
whose hum—a most drowsy sound, in spite of Dr. 
Watts’s testimony to their industry — fills the air; the 
atmosphere laden with the scent of the new-mown 
hay and the sweet odors of a thousand flowers, —all 
tempt the mind from active thought, and beget that 
condition of quiet receptivity which one must feel to 
It was such a day, and such 
a scene, our eccentric poet must have had in mind 
when he expressed his quaint wish to ‘‘loaf and 


know and enjoy nature. 


It must not be supposed that it is for the beauty of 
its scenery alone that Stockbridge has claims on 
our consideration, though there are places, as there 
are persons, whose beauty is sufficient excuse for their 
being. It has its history —albeit a quiet tale, for no 
battle has ever been fought on its broad meadows, and 
only rumors of wars have ever passed the mountain- 
sentinels which guard that peaceful valley. 

From the beginning the story of the Housatonic 
When the early white settlers 
of New England had penetrated so far to the west, 
they found dwelling there a tribe of Indians, small in 
numbers, but evidently superior to most of the other 
aborigines in character, and of such a reputation for 
bravery on the field and wisdom in council, that they 
were both feared and dreaded by surrounding tribes, 
and very seldom found it necessary to take the war- 
path. An instance of this power of the River Indians 
(as they were called) is found in the history of the 
French war, when the tribes to the north of them, in- 
cited by the French, had planned an attack upon the 
English settlements in Massachusetts, — but, finding 
the River Indians the firm allies of the whites, turned 
aside and left this Happy Valley in peace. 

The story of the manner in which the whites of 
that day dealt with these Indians is a curious one, 
showing a mixture of shrewdness and justice which, 
if it fell short of the highest ideal of abstract justice, 
seems at least to have served an admirable purpose in 
making the two races firm friends. 
whites, in the end, occupied the land, and the descend- 
ants of the Indians are now far enough from the home 
of their fathers; but this may be considered only 
against which neither red man 
nor white man can successfully fight. 
1724 that the attention of the white people of Massa- 
chusetts Bay began to be called to the spiritual con- 
dition of the River Indians, and their painful lack of 
knowledge of true religion, which was the more 
especially regretted as they occupied by far the good- 
liest land the colonists had yet found. 
soon resolved that efforts should be made to convert 
these Indians—efforts which were met half way by 
the objects of them, who seem to have been more than 
willing to have the gospel preached to them ; and not 


Valley is one of peace. 


, 


On the contrary, 


To be sure, the 


long thereafter Mr. John Sergeant, then a tutor in 
Yale College, was selected and sent as a missionary 
to the Housatonic Valley. The chief difficulty he 
had to encounter seems to have arisen from the 
nomadic habits and scattered situation of his people ; 
and it was accordingly resolved to gather the Indians 
together in a compact body—a proceeding to which 
the aborigines seem to have given a cheerful assent; 
and a tract of land six miles square, including the 
site of the present town of Stockbridge, was accord- 
ingly set apart forthem. Here they made their home, 
and here, too, came a number of white families, the 
Indians giving them a hearty welcome. Not every 
one, however, was allowed to become a dweller in this 
Utopia. Only persons of unimpeachable moral 
worth and character, carefully selected and approved 
by the General Court, were allowed to settle here ; so 
that the new church and the new town contained 
only the best specimens of the two races to be found, 
at least in New England. 

Chief among the few troubles with which Mr. 
Sergeant had to contend in his missionary labors, was 
the disposition shown by his flock to wander from the 
settlement. During the winter they were as quiet 
and teachable a congregation as could have been 
desired ; but at the approach of spring they announced 
their intention of betaking themselves to the woods, 
and divided themselves into bands for that purpose. 
Finding that their purpose was to make maple- 
sugar, Mr. Sergeant pointed out the fact that there 
were plenty of maple-trees near by, and managed to 
persuade them not to go so far as to prevent him from 
accompanying them and ministering to them in their 
camps, which he did, and so learned the art (until 
then unknown to the whites) of making maple-sugar, 
a fact which of itself should compel a nation’s grati- 
tude to the mission to the River Indians. It is not 
every missionary who has gained from his parishioners 
the knowledge of so toothsome a sweet. 

In 1734 a mission-house was built at the expense 
of the colony, and by order of the General Court. It 
is still standing on land belonging to Mr. David 
Dudley Field, whose father, Rev. David D. Field, 
D. D., was for many years a resident of Stockbridge, 
and who is himself the largest landholder in the town. 

In 1737 a parsonage was built, which was occupied 
by Mr. Sergeant until his death in 1749, and subse- 
quently by his successor, the celebrated Jonathan Ed- 
wards, who resided there for about seven years, until 
he was made president of Rutgers College in New 
Jersey, and who here wrote that most remarkable of 
metaphysical works, his treatise on the ‘‘ Freedom of 
the Will.” The house is still standing, and is seen, 
in the middle distance, in Mr. Parton’s picture. 

During both the French and the Revolutionary 
wars, Stockbridge furnished brave and wise men to 
the colonial forces, the Indians in both instances ren- 
dering equal services with the whites. Indeed, Stock- 
bridge has some claims to exceptional honors in con- 
nection with the struggle for independence ; for in 
1774 a convention was held there, of which John Ash- 
ley was president and Theodore Sedgwick, afterward 
distinguished on the bench and in Congress, was secre- 
tary, which was among the first to adopt resolutions 
in favor of resisting the encroachments of the mother 
country. The tide of war did not reach the village ; 
but a gentleman, Colonel Daniei Williams, who died 
not very long ago at a ripe old age, remembered well 
seeing a detachment of Burgoyne’s army marched 
through the town as prisoners on their way to Boston. 
Particularly was his boyish mind impressed with the 
fact of the Hessians, while resting under the trees on 
the Common, smoking steadily at their odd pipes— 
an accomplishment as common to them as it was un- 
common among the New Englanders at that day. He 
also remembered the celebration in honor of the end 
of the war and the achievement of independence. The 
feature of the festival which seemed to have struck him 
most forcibly, was the Indians shooting arrows into an 
effigy of Benedict Arnold, a man intensely hated by 
the honest natives, who never lost an opportunity for 
testifying their detestation of his treason. 

The history of this tribe, remarkable for high quali- 





ties as well as for their close friendship for and loyalty 
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to the whites, is not without a really pathetic interest, 
as illustrating the certain extinction which seems al- 
ways to be the fate of the red man when once the 
whites have set foot on his hunting-grounds. In 1783 
the River Indians removed to lands given them by the 
Oneidas, in the State of New York, where they built a 
town which they called New Stockbridge, and where 
they persuaded Mr. Sergeant, the son of their first mis- 
sionary, to settle with them as their pastor. In 1822 
they were again removed to Green Bay, Wisconsin, 
and a few years ago a portion of the tribe moved on 
across the Missouri. In all their wanderings they 
have retained their love — now become a tradition — 
for the old home ; and members of the race have often 
made pilgrimages to the burial place of their tribe, 
which still remains undisturbed, at Stockbridge, the 
inclosure filled with acacia-trees. Such an incident 
has furnished Mr. Bryant with the subject for one 
of his poems, ‘‘ The Indian at the Burial Place of his 
Fathers,” the scene of which is laid here. 

The reputation of Stockbridge for containing the 
best of society, which it would seem to have acquired 
by the manner of its early settlement, has been well 
sustained. The number of those who have been born 
or who have lived there, and have acquired at least so 
much fame as to entitle them to some space in any 
good encyclopedia — which is after all the true test 
of fame — is, considering the population of the town, 
large. Of the early missionaries mention has already 
been made, as also of Theodore Sedgwick, whose 
gifted daughter, Catharine Maria, one of the foremost 
of American novelists, has used much of the local 
scenery and history of the valley in her tales, particu- 
larly in ‘‘ Hope Leslie,” the scene of which is chiefly 
laid in Stockbridge. It was here, too, that Haw- 
thorne wrote his ‘‘ House of the Seven Gables.” Rev. 
Dr. Field, to whom reference has also been made, 
himself an author of repute, lived in Stockbridge, and 
his three sons, David Dudley, whose labors in the 
cause of legal reform have borne fruit in the legislation 
of every State in the Union ; Oliver J., one of the jus- 
tices of the U. S. Supreme Court; Cyrus W., to 
whose energy we owe the Atlantic Cable ; and Rev. 
Henry M., the editor of the Zvange/ist — were all reared 
there. No one who has been at all familiar with the 
art or literary circles of New York for the past few 
years will soon forget Mrs. Henry M. Field, who, 
though a native of another land, had made this her 
own, and who had done so much for art education, 
when, not very long ago, we were called to mourn her 
loss. Of college presidents and professors, Stockbridge 
has given us, among others, President Hopkins, of Wil- 
liams, and his gifted son, Prof. Albert Hopkins, who 
both was born and died there; President Fairchild 
and Prof. Morgan, of Oberlin, Prof. Joy and others ; 
while in other walks in life the list of such names 
as Dwight, Woodbridge, West, Gourlay, Southmayd, 
Ivison, abundantly sustains the claims of the quiet lit- 
tle village to having fulfilled the expectations reason- 
ably entertained of a town settled by selected families. 
It might be worth while, in fact, in view of these re- 
sults, for the professors of the laws and science of 
descent, to examine carefully the history of Stockbridge 
with reference to a possible theory. 

The scenery around Stockbridge has been frequently 
celebrated in prose and verse as well as on canvas, and 
attracts an annually increasing number of tourists. 
Mr. Beecher, in one of his ‘Star Papers,” speaks elo- 
quently of its broad meadow lands and its beautiful 
elms ; while the neat houses, well-kept gardens and 
clean streets make it a model village, excelled in 
beauty and attractiveness by few in the world. 

Besides these things many attractions to visitors are 
found in the mountains and lakes. Of the former 
the best known is Monument Mountain, which is seen 
in Mr, Parton’s picture ; while Bear Mountain, Mount 
Deowkook and Laurel Mountain are always visited 
by tourists for the sake of the views to be obtained 
ftom them—especially from Laura’s Tower on Bear 
Mountain, from which can be seen the valleys of the 
Hudson and the Connecticut, and even, it is said, on 
a favorable day, the hills of New Hampshire. Ice 
Glen, a gorge which looks as if it had been formed by 
giant hands tearing the mountain asunder, is a ‘‘ show 
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place” for all tourists, as are also the beautiful little 
lakes Makeenac, Averic and Mohawk. 

Those who are most familiar with the scene seem 
most to love it, while visitors are invariably enthusias- 
tic over it. Said a gentleman who owns a house there 
in which much of his time 
summer months—is spent: ‘‘The scene is never 
twice the same. Sitting on my veranda, I sometimes 
watch the shifting clouds for hours, finding in the 
scene all the beauty with none of the monotony of the 
sea. Cloud-land I call it.” Perhaps the most enthu- 
siastic compliment ever paid it was, however, this from 
Fanny Kemble Butler, with which this article may 
fitly close: ‘‘I will not rise to trouble any one,” said 
she, ‘‘if they will let me sleep there. I will ask only 
to be permitted, once in a while, to raise my head and 
look out upon this glorious scene.” — /. A. Peters. 
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THE LADIES’ ART ASSOCIATION OF 
NEW YORK. 


especially during the 





WE who live for art, devoting our time and talents 
to its absorbing, ennobling pursuit, eagerly accepting 
a life of severe labor and self-denial that so we may 
in time attain the development of a high ideal—we 
also who live by art through imparting its technical 
knowledge to others—or through applying its princi- 
ples to articles of household and personal use,—are 
often surprised to find how little we know of each 
other—how much less the world knows of us. 

The celebration of our national birthday, with the 
attempt to show ‘‘cultivated Europe,” hoary with 
age, what ‘‘savage America” in its babyhood can do 
—has revealed, to the astonishment of society, the 
fact that a ‘‘ Ladies’ Art Association” has been in 
existence in the city of New York since the year 1868, 
when a few lady-artists met at the residence of the late 
Mrs. Pope (who had offered her studio for the exhibi- 
tion of their paintings) and organized themselves into 
a legal society, or association, with regularly elected 
responsible officers. The members were then but 
nine in number; there are now about fifty, besides 
fellows, honorary and associate members. 

Until the death of Mrs. Pope, regular meetings 
were held at her studio, the members bringing paint- 
ings and sketches for mutual criticism and instruction, 
endeavoring also to interest themselves socially and 
professionally in each other as well as in all matters 
pertaining to art and artists. In those early days of 
the Society, the lamented Mrs. Pope seemed the in- 
spiring spirit, the magnetic influence that held the 
little band of struggling ladies (I use this word as 
more truly descriptive of them than the word women) 
together, gave them hope and courage, and aroused 
some degree of interest in their aims among those 
who care for art. After the loss of this valuable 
member, the Association had rooms at the Women’s 
Bureau, where they made their first collection of 
women’s artistic work to add to their gallery. 

Next, they held a studio at Clinton Hall, and organ- 
ized a class in drawing from life, from both the nude 
and the draped model. 

As an instance of how we progress with our times, 
one member of the Association recently related at one 
of their meetings the fact that between twenty-five 
and twenty years ago she studied from the living 
model in her own bedroom, with locked doors, never 
daring to reveal the fact nor to show her sketches, 
even when friends expressed surprise at the ‘natural 
genius” which enabled her to draw the human form 
so correctly from imagination. (If everybody worked 
so hard as she did to train eye and hand, we should 
perceive more evidences of natural genius. ) 

Again, even twenty years ago, a lady exhibited a 
most unusual amount of courage when she so far de- 
parted from the rule of conduct established by con- 
ventional respectability, as to hire a studio and establish 
herself as an artist. Now, this course has become so 
common as to excite no remark, and will in time, 
when its real meaning and necessity are understood, 
receive the social praise and sympathy it needs. I 
have not space now to explain this fully, nor is en- 
largement on this point necessary. 

The Ladies’ Art Association should be more widely 





known. Its members possess many advantages that 
are not elsewhere attainable by ladies—including 
certain privileges of study here, opportunities of ex- 
hibiting and selling their works, and valuable letters 
of introduction when going abroad. The expenses 
attending membership are light; but no one is ad- 
mitted to active membership unless able to submit to 
the committee an original work of art. There are, 
however, junior members (students of art), associate 
and honorary members. Classes are held at the 
rooms of the Association, No. 896 Broadway, where 
instruction is given in all branches of technical art, 
including painting on china, furniture decoration, 
carpet and wall-paper designs, etc. 

Several members are now studying in Europe ; 
others, in this and the adjoining cities; constantly 
produce and sell at their own studios works of ideal 
art and portraiture which will compare favorably with 
the paintings of some who are better known. 

The officers for this year are, Mrs. Henry Peters 
Gray, president; Mrs. Sophie Mapes Tolles, vice- 
president ; Miss E. C. Field, treasurer ; Miss Cornelia 
S. Post, recording secretary; Mrs. J. B. Collin, cor- 
responding secretary; Alice Donlevy, custodian ; 
who, with Miss Mary Cook and Mrs. Richmond 
Phillips, form the executive committee. The advisory 
council are: Daniel Huntington, N. A. ; W. Whit- 
teridge, N. A.; E. D. E. Greene, N. A. ; 
Peters Gray, N. A. 


Henry 
— Elizabeth Dudley. 
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AN AMERICAN ARTIST ABROAD. 





Aut America will be glad to learn of a distinguished 
honor lately paid to David Neal, the young but al- 
ready celebrated American painter, for some years 
past residing in Munich, where he has enjoyed the 
friendship as well as the art-study of some of the great- 
est painters of the century. Mr. Neal some time 
since completed a picture of importance, on a theme 
appealing to the sympathies as well as the historic 
knowledge of all nations, in ‘‘ The First Meeting of 
Mary Stuart and Rizzio” (in German : ‘‘ Maria Stuart 
und Riccio’s Erst Begegnung”) ; and in recognition 
of the noble advance shown in this work, even over 
the previous excellent efforts of the American artist, 
the Royal (Munich) Academy of Fine Arts, one of 
the leading institutions of the kind at this day in Eu- 
rope, has conferred on him the high and marked dis- 
tinction of its great silver medal — the very highest, in 
fact, in its power to bestow. No American has ever 
previously achieved this distinction from so careful 
and so high-toned a body as the Bavarian Royal 
Academy ; and the honor thus conferred is one upon 
the nation as well as the actual recipient. We heartily 
congratulate Mr. Neal on this eminent success, so 
early yet so worthily won ; and the patrons of THE 
ALDINE will freely join with us in the congratulation ; 
all the more surely as we hope, at no distant day, to 
add to our previous representations of this artist’s 
genius a copy, fresh from his own hand, of this, in a 
double sense, historically interesting picture. 
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TO-DAY. 





DRAw nearer, eyes that charmed my heart away — 
Nearer and nearer yet ; 

And tell me, lips that kiss my cold ones warm, 
How soon can love forget ? 


Nay, tell me not that time and absence ne’er 
Can make you less my own. 

Men always change, dear love, and you will change 
Ere many years have flown. 


You will forget, and, in the coming days, 
Some fair young head will rest 

Where mine rests now — for the last happy time — 
Quiet upon your breast. 


And you will love her, dear ; and she will know 
The blessing of your kiss. 

Your life will be complete and glad once more, 
And me you will not miss. 


You will forget — forget me utterly ; 
But kiss me while you may, 
And tell me, soft and low, you love me best 
Of all the world — to-day ! 
— Florence Percy Allen. 
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‘*PREFERRING HIS PIPE.” 





‘*Now I am going to stay at home, no matter who 
tries to get me away—be it carl or kaiser! I have 
taken off my shoes, and I do not intend to put them 
on again, forany one!” In such language, half-mut- 
tered and half-thundered, is exclaiming the farmer- 
peasant of the Bavarian Highlands—the young man 
with the velvet trousers and richly embroidered stock- 
ings, sitting in his comfortable room, a back 
against one of those : — . 
magnificent old bu- 
reau sideboards that 
are nowhere else to 
be found in their 
perfection than in 
Germany or Hol- 
land. Hiscomrades 
are rapping away at 
the window, calling 
out his name, invit- 
ing him to go with 
them to the dance 
at the inn, and sing- 





ing, in good-hu- 


mored torment, a 
stave of an old sec- 
tional song, the first 
verse of which may 
be freely translated: 


‘© A gay and a merry 
young fellow 
Never grudges the wear 
of his shoes ; 

But a fool, and an old 
curmudgeon, 

For a long time a pair 
will use!”’ 

‘* Ah,” he says, 
packing down the 
tobacco in his pipe 
and preparing to 
relight it — ‘‘ah, if 
it was only the shoes 
that will wear out! 
Who will repair my 
legs, when they are 
as stiff as wooden 
bars ? — while here 
I can enjoy myself 
at leisure and see 
more pretty things 
through the smoke 
than they can dis- 
cover through the 
dust of the danc- 
ing-room! Besides, 
Gretchen will not 
be there !—the only 
girl in the barony 
worth putting on a 
man’s shoes for the 
sake of dancing 
with! So here I 
stay, and my pipe 
must be my girl for 
this evening!” And 
so there he does 
stay, finding his en- 
joyment a little un- 
socially, but prob- 
ably better than he 
could do it anywhere else — Gretchen out of the ques- 
tion and he not as yet old enough to have discovered 
the flaws in favorite china ! 
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‘AGAINST ORDERS!” 





A story of all the ages, embracing man’s cruelty, 
woman’s pity, the fortune of political struggle and of 
war —this is neatly told in the bold picture with the 
above name, on the opposite page, —at the same 
time that the propensity of the artist, the poet and the 
romancer, to deal, as their most effectual subjects, 
with the misfortunes and the imprisonments of adven- 


turers, is more than hinted at. The age is fixed by 
the costumes, especially by the long toes of the shoes, 
which. began to be fashionable about 1050, and in- 
creased until they were forbidden by act of Parliament 
in England, somewhere about 1400. At one time 
they had reached so preposterous a length, that no 
knightly wearer could put his foot in the stirrup in 
mounting his horse, —so that the plan was adopted 
of chaining up the toe to the knee. When the point 


became too long even for that relief, came the act of 





” 
# 





way with his blade and with a refusal that he does his 
best to make gruff and forbidding. However, senti- 
nels are mortal—sometimes very mortal indeed ; and 
we should not mind hazarding a small sum that at the 
price of a kiss or two from those saucy lips, and a 
squeeze or two of that plump and buxom form, the 
girl, who evidently ‘‘means business,” will find her 
way into the place of confinement, and that the pris- 
oner will enjoy the capon, before the next half hour 
has passed, in that forbidden and surreptitious way 
—— way = Which will probably 

| make itall the more 

tempting and deli- 
cate. Such things 
have been done in 
the world: 
things will continue 
to be done, howey- 
er much ‘‘against 
orders,” until pret- 
ty serving-wenches 
cease to be appetiz- 
ing and sentries are 
no longer subject 
to the 
of mortality. 


such 


weaknesses 





KEEPING HIM. 





THEY were cer- 
tainly out ona spree 
—those three Jer- 
seymen. They were 
at Bay Ridge, on 
Long Island ; with 
a strong propensity 
on the part of Jones 
to go home that af- 
ternoon and thus 
end the frolic ;— 
while Brown and 
Robinson were de- 
termined to remain 
one day more and 
properly finish it. 
He would go; they 
would not. The 
last street-car, com- 
ing up from toward 
Fort Hamilton, that 
could catch the 
boat of that day, 
was passing. Jones 
broke away, sprang 
for the ‘car, rushed 
in, took his seat, 
and was so far safe 
for his departure. 
Brown and Robin- 
son took up a pass- 
ing carriage, flung 
the driver a fee, 
and told him to 
catch that car. The 
chase was not long. 
When within hail 
Brown _ beckoned 
from the window, 
to the conductor, 





PREFERRING HIS PIPE.—K. Due irz. 


Parliament already referred to. Since that time, al- 
most without check, the tendency has been the other 
way —to make the toe of the shoe as short as pos- 
sible, literally ‘‘stubbed” — often very much to the 
inconvenience of the wearer. The hood and jerkin 
of the bluff soldier-sentry, and the kirtle of the girl, 
also mark the time as well back in the romantic ages. 
Evidently some person of condition is confined in that 
prison ; evidently he has friends who do not mean that 
he shall be starved, even if he comes to be chopped ; 
and a capon or two are forwarded for his delectation. 
But the sentinel believes that it is ‘‘against orders” 
to allow any such refection to a prisoner, and bars the 





who, seeing the fly- 

ing carriage, pulled 
up. Brown and Robinson, alighting, informed the 
conductor that a lunatic, whom they had been taking 
out on a ride, had escaped from them and was in his 
car. Some of the ladies heard, and huddled close in 
fear of the ‘‘lunatic,” who was too much thunder- 
struck to resist or to explain, when Robinson, a Her- 
cules and a gymnast, entered the car, took him out 
by the collar, held him until the conveyance drove on 
and there was no possibility of the boat being reached, 
and then released him. Neither of the three went 
home that day ; and Jones, when the story preceded 
him and he was generally accosted as an ‘‘ escaped 
lunatic,” wished that he had never gone home at all ! 
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THE ALDINE. 








THAT MODEL 





REGIMENT. 


Tue incidents of camp life furnish an inexhaustible 


store of humorous 


wn great internal contest, 
lecade has already swept past, affords as rich a mine 
of interesting and amusing episode as any campaigns 
makes mention. 
conveys the primary idea of all that is sanguinary ; 


of which history 


as well 


as heroic narrative. 


over 


Ou 
whose termination 


War essential] 


r 


a 


y 


The men did not know one military evolution even 
tolerably well ; 
with the ‘* 


few of the officers were acquainted 
manual of arms ;” and as for the colonel, 
he had been all his life a ‘‘ professed politician ” and 
office-holder, and did not even pretend to any mili- 


| 


tary knowledge whatever. He had views of his own 
regarding the army and the methods of making his 
name famous ; and if he did not succeed in achieving 


a great military reputation, he did succeed in making 


: 
\ 















while it charms the imagination of the thoughtless|a 





with the heroic qualities of our nature which it so 
earnestly develops, 7 aaa 





and lures our fancy 
with its pageantry 
and display. “Thus 
it is that all the ac- 
counts which have 
ever been written of 
camp life are com- 
posed almost exclu- 
sively of records of 
sanguinary or he- 
roic deeds, while 
comparatively little 
is related of scenes 
which are not only 
sources of perpetu- 
but 
The 
period has arrived 


al amusement, 
CC ymedy itself. 

when the humor- 
ous incidents of our 
great struggle may 
be advantageously 
related, as they in 
form 
of the 
history of the war ; 
and that portion, 
moreover, 


some degree 


a portion 


which as 


vet has not been 
recorded. 

The ranks of our 
army of volunteers 
were hastily organ- 
ized. The mass 
composing 
both 


men, 


them, 
officers and 
were unskill- 
ed and incongru- 
ous, while the pro- 
gress made by them 


A 


~~ > A\ 
SS 
Sa 


Ss 


in acquiring disci- 


— 


“Ss Sa = 


pline was far more 
gradual than the 
published accounts 
would lead one to 
believe. But con- 
sidering all the dis- 


ulvantages which 
were encountered 


at the outset of the 
organization of this 
vast force —such as 
the want of officers. 
with military know- 


ledge, the sudden 


expense, 


great deal of fun for military men at his own 





He commenced his military acquirements 


“és 


Wf) 


i 





calling together of 
so many men from 
every department of civil life, and the impatience of 
restraint which is so natural to our population — the 
wonder is not that the progress of discipline was slow, 
but that so much was accomplished in this respect. 
One of the regiments that left New York in the 
summer of 1861, was the recipient of many encomi- 
ums from the newspapers of the time, for its superior 
appearance and other military qualities. Its colonel 
Was praised for his patriotism, his energy and talent ; 
and the rest of its officers were complimented. The 
day of its departure for Washington was made mem- 
orable by the display which attended its exit from the 
city, and the expectations which followed it were equal 
to those of the Crusaders of the Middle Ages. 
And now compare the, facts with all this fancy. 
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The colonel sent an officer from 
the car in which he was, to inquire the cause of the 
Seu-de-jole, 


firing their 


windows of the train. 


and soon ascertained that the men were 
ammunition at a flock He 
instantly dispatched an officer from the car in which 


of crows. 


he was seated, with a command to repeat the firing 
The officer 
the fusilade was repeated. The colonel went himself 
among the men, where he found the din and confu- 
sion, added to the noise made by the rapidly moving 
train, so great that his voice was powerless, and he was 


no more. had scarcely returned when 


— soon glad to return 
to the ‘‘ officers’ 
car.” He then or- 
dered the muskets 
to be taken 
the men ; 


fri ym 
but be- 
fore this could be 
accomplished there 
was great danger of 
a riot, and every 
round of ammuni- 
tion had been fired. 
As they approached 
Baltimore, the col- 


onel summoned a 


i, 
i ( ik oh, 


council of his offi- 
cers, and lectured 
them in this way : 
‘*Gentlemen, we 
are now approach- 
ing Baltimore. Re- 
member what hap- 
pened there when 
the Sixth 


chusetts Regiment 


Massa- 


went through the 
city. They 
able to 


were 
resist the 
mob who attacked 
them ; 
munition, 


nately, 


but our am- 
unfortu- 
is all gone. 
The only hope for 
us to get through 
m4 safely is to make a 

ca vit Ni good military dl 
i} ial pearance and awe 
uh i the mob ; for if we 

‘ attacked, 
tell .what will 
Get 
the men out of the 


are who 
can 


become of us? 


my aN cars, and help me 

PANNA, «= tO march them oft 
‘ to the Washington 
depot without de- 
lay. On order and 
dispatch everything 
The 
least confusion may 


will depend. 


' tet 


t y hn 
AN 
we Ss Hh be our destruction. 
Na Let us impress the 
i citizens with our 
appearance !” 
The Monumen- 


was soon 





AGAINST ORDERS!—W. Tuomas. 


by diligently studying works on his new profession ; 
but finding this description of research somewhat dull 
and uninteresting, he dropped it after three or four 
days, and announced in a serious manner to a party 
of his officers assembled in his tent before he left 
New York, that he would prove his ‘‘aptness for 
military rank and command ” in his own way. 

The journey to Washington could never be forgot- 
ten by any one who was with the regiment during 
that memorable trip. Comparative order was pre- 
served till the cars left Philadelphia ; but there the 
men received liberal supplies of whisky from the citi- 
zens, and the majority of them were soon more or less 
under the influence of the magical power of Bacchus. 
Presently a fusilade of musketry was fired from the 


tal City 
after reached. ‘The 
men broke away 
from the train regardless of all efforts to restrain them, 
and wandered in broken groups around the depot. 
The commands of the officers were unheeded ; 
the colonel 


while 
ran everywhere among them, coaxing 
some and threatening others, till his voice was hoarse 
and his physical energies exhausted. ‘This scene 
lasted above an hour. ‘The regiment was at length 
formed in line, amid the jeers and laughter of the 
misrepresented populace, -—and after a characteristic 
march through the city, arrived at the Washington 
depot, whence they were soon whirled to the national 
capital. There they were assigned some empty build- 
ings for their quarters, where they remained in com- 
parative quiet and security a few days, to the great 
satisfaction and complacency of their commanding 
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officer. At the end of that time they were ordered 
to form a regimental camp about two miles from the 
Capitol. 

The colonel was true to his original ideas, which 
were radically those of a politician and not of a mili-|a 
tary man. ‘Therefore he resolved to. obtain promo- 
tion by ingratiating himself into favor with the Secre- 
tary of War and the President. 
He succeeded in holding several ' 
interviews with both; but his 
chief dependence, according to 
his strange philosophy, consisted 
in the success of his efforts to 
secure the far more interesting 
friendship of Mrs. Lincoln. To 
accomplish this object he set him- 
self ingeniously and industriously 
to work, and, indeed, soon suc- 
ceeded by his tact and address in 
placing himself on terms of com- 
parative intimacy with her. To 
cement this influence, the camp 
was formally and ostentatiously 
named in her honor. 

At length he conceived the sin- 
gular notion of inviting Mr. and 
Mrs. Lincoln to visit his camp 
and review his regiment. The 
President declined the invitation, 
urging the press of important 
business as his apology. Mrs. 
Lincoln, however, accepted it, 
together with several of the most 
prominent members of the gov- 
ernment then in Washington. 

The condition of the corps was 
at this time very little better than 
when it had passed through Bal- 
timore. The colonel never once 
drilled it ; nor, indeed, could he. 
The men were often riotous and 
extremely difficult to keep in any 





head-quarters to have a glass of champagne. 
being placed on the table, Cyrus handed a bottle in 
the most innocent manner to the colonel, who at once 
perceived that it was empty. 


baskets of wine, lifting one after the other and then 
bottle after bottle separately, 


Glasses 


He impatiently ordered 


nother, with a like result. He hastily rushed to the 





till he had gone through 














semblance of subordination ; the 
officers were discouraged and dis- 
satisfied with their regimental 
chief, who spent very little of his time among them, 
and yet was continually talking of the superior disci- 
pline and efficiency of his command. When they 
heard that the regiment was to be reviewed by Mrs. 
Lincoln, they immediately resolved to have sport out 
of the affair, on their own account. 

Great preparations were made by the colonel for the 
review. A special lecture was delivered to the officers 
to stimulate them to cause as fine a display as possi- 
ble ; special pains being taken to point out the ad- 
vantages to ¢hem of the colonel’s promotion, an event 
to which the visit of Mrs. Lincoln and her suite would | 
assuredly lead. But, like Napoleon at Fontainebleau, | 
the colonel’s officers were by this time tired of him, so 
that they passively listened to his eloquence. Cham- | 
pagne had been ordered for the occasion, and three 
baskets of it lay concealed in the colonel’s tent. Cyrus, 
the contraband, had orders to be very careful of it, and 
to let no one into the tent in the colonel’s absence. 

On the day of the expected review the colonel went 
to Washington to escort his guests to the camp. Dur- 
ing his absence, Cyrus.was called out from the tent, | 
and detained without a considerable time on one pre- 
tense or other. It was then that a party of the officers 
quickly and quietly disposed of every draught of the 
champagne, and ingeniously replaced the corks in the 
bottles and the bottles in the baskets, so that when 
the negro returned, everything wore the same aspect 
that it had done when he departed. 

Toward evening, the distinguished visitors arrived, 
the colonel riding in front of their carriages. Per- 
ceiving no trace of order, but all confusion of mirth 
and dancing, he gesticulated violently to the officers 
to turn out the regiment. But the spirit of mischief 
had taken full possession of the camp, and nothing 
else was noticed. At length, after a most ludicrous 
effort, about half the command was collected together, 
and paraded, to the intense chagrin of the colonel. 











LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL. 


all, and arrived at the embarrassing conclusion that 
there was not a glass of champagne left in any or all 
of them. The whole truth flashed upon him. He 
berated the equally astonished negro, while at the 
same time he offered the most incoherent and excited 
apologies to Mrs. Lincoln and the rest of his guests, 
who were at this time convulsed with laughter. 














WEST DOOR. 


The review was ended. The visitors left with im- 
pressions regarding the colonel and his regiment which 
may readily be imagined. He was never promoted ; 
but soon after left the service without having conferred 
distinction either on it or himself, except as here indi- 
cated. Such was the career of one political aspirant 
for military renown, and such the culminating glory 





This being over, the visitors were invited into the 


of a model regiment. — Geo. W. Clarke. 


LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL, ENGLAND. 





Tue city of Lichfield is a parliamentary and muni- 


cipal borough of Midland England, of much antiquity 
and importance, in the county of Stafford, standing 
on the Grand Junction Canal, a vital waterway of the 


pottery district, and on the Stafford and Rugby Rail- 

way, some one hundred and fif- 

teen miles northwest of London. 

It may be reached direct by rail 

from Birmingham, from which it 

is only distant some sixteen miles, 

and lies on the direct ordinary 

route from Liverpool or Chester 
to London, —thus offering the 

very first opportunities for access 
to the tourist. The old town 

dates its foundation to the Danes, 

and was one of size and import- 
ance in the time of the Saxons, 

many relics of whom remain — 
among others the Saxon Gospel 
of St. Chad, now holding honored 
place in the library, with other 
and valued literary curiosities. In 
addition to the cathedral (herein 

after to be especially noticed), 
Lichfield has an episcopal pal- 
ace; a deanery; three parish 
churches ; a free grammar school, 
in which Addison, Johnson and 
Garrick all received the rudiments 
of education ; hospitals, and many 
other public buildings of interest. 
It has held, during many hun- 
dreds of years, a high place in the 
pride and regards of Englishmen, 
and figured very prominently in 
much of that troubled history 
commencing with the Wars of 
the Roses and only really coming 
to an end with the dethronement 
of the Stuarts and the accession 
of the House of Hanover. ‘The 
bishopric of Lichfield boasts its 
derivation from the early Saxons, and had, in 1838, no 
less than four hundred and ninety-one benefices under 
its control, in the counties of Stafford, Derby, War- 
wick and Salop. 

Lichfield Cathedral is among those religious-houses 
of Great Britain, if not the largest or the most inti- 
mately connected with the great church-history of the 
early days, certainly among the most satisfactory in 
point of architecture and the general effect produced 
on the eye of the beholder. It was built principally in 
the 12th and 13th centuries, and is considered a mag- 
nificent example of the style known as the Decorated 
—scarcely equaled among any of its sister-houses, 
and only excelled by one or two of the most notable. 
It has a length of 411 feet, extending east and west ; 
and there are three towers, or spires, the central one 
unparalleled for lightness and elegance, reaching 300 
feet in height. Within, the decoration is very elabor- 
ate and in the main very striking ; though in some of 
the details it must bow to other houses with which we 
have already dealt in this connection. On the north 
side of the cathedral there is a shaded avenue, called 
the ‘‘ Dean’s Walk,” hallowed by the feet of many of 
the fathers of the church in the historic centuries, but 
possibly of more interest, to American readers and to 
many English, as having been at one time a favorite 
resort of Major John Andre, then little dreaming of 
the sad celebrity he was to win in the American Revo- 
lution. The house where Dr. Johnson (a native of 
the town, and already alluded to as a pupil of the 
grammar school) was born, is still standing. Of 
Addison (also already alluded to) it may not be gen- 
erally remembered that he legitimately belonged to 
this cathedral, his father having been Dean of Lich- 
field ; though possibly the old town is quite as proud, 
in this dramatic day, of having given birth to Garrick 
as to the author of the ‘‘Spectator.” The grammar 
school of their joint scholarship has recently been 
thoroughly restored, and may now be expected to pre- 
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serve its integrity for centuries. Our two views con- 
vey an excellent idea of the fine old structure, with its 
three spires, and of the rich decorated work of the 
interior. 





REVELATION. 
WITHIN my bosom’s quiet rise and fall 

There lay a tiny thing I called ‘‘ my heart ;”’ 

It knew but dumbly life’s sweet pain, or smart, 
Or even joy : it beat, and that was all. 

But ah, one day a voice spake : then it thrilled 
And trembled with a feeling strange and new, 
And with a rapture stronger, fuller, grew 

Until it all my being stirred and filled. 

Then, suddenly, as on a summer’s night 
There flashes oft a dazzling, perfect light, 

Illuminating all below, above, — 

In one swift instant, on my heart and brain 
There fell such glorious light as did contain 

The revelation of a perfect love ! 

— Augusta von Bubna. 
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TRAVERSING THE TROPICS. 








Mr. Frank VIncENT, Jr., whose ‘‘Land of the 
White Elephant,” published a few months ago by 
Harper & Brothers, placed him at once at an advan- 
tage, both as author and traveler, rarely won by either 
until after more than one effort,—has followed that 
work with another, from the same press, bearing the 
title of ‘‘ Through and Through the Tropics,” and well 
calculated to hold the place thus attained, even if it 
does not add materially to his rapidly won reputation. 
Unlike the ‘‘ Land of the White Elephant,” which 
was profusely illustrated, the new volume appears 
severely without any illustrations whatever —a differ- 
ence which may be credited or charged, as tastes are 
better or worse pleased by it, to the plethora of pic- 
tures in the former having exhausted the supply which 
might have gone fairly through the present,— or 
possibly to some idea that having exhausted the 
aristocracy of India in dealing with Siam, Burmah, 
and that special ‘‘ India of the Indies” embraced in 
the supposed realm of the white elephant, something 
must be done to pleasure the democracy in examining 
those better known portions of the great Asiatic con- 
tinent ordinarily summed up as Hindostan, with 
glimpses of California, Oceanica and Australia. All 
this by the way, however, and merely as an imperti- 
nent speculation : it has really very little to do with a 
book singularly satisfactory in and of itself, without 
any reference being necessary to what it is not and 
what it might have been. An obvious chain inevita- 
bly exists between the two books, treating of different 
portions of the same tour ; and a special reminder of 
the previous volume comes in the shape of a dedica- 
tion ‘*To Baron de Hiibner, Embassador, Minister, 
Historian, an Honored Companion in Several Asiatic 
Journeys ;” while the formidable distance traveled 
over within a few months is at once and satisfactorily 
conveyed by the announcement that it covered ‘‘ thirty 
thousand miles” by sea and land. 

In entering upon the extended tour ‘‘around the 
world,” which produced this as well as the previous 
volume, Mr. Vincent, as it appears, left New York in 
October, 1869, on board the clipper ship Golden 
Fleece, for San Francisco, by the way of Cape Horn. 
No especial adventure seems to have fallen either in 
his way or that of his ship, during the voyage ; but 
the fact has not prevented his giving some very pretty 
though hasty pictures of life at sea, and some equally 
hurried but enjoyable glimpses of the extreme south- 
ern lands of the American continent, which only 
could vary the monotony of a sea voyage of four 
months. Evidently the Golden Fleece proved herself 
4 good ship; and quite as evidently Mr. Vincent 
proved himself a good sailor (in the European tourist 
phrase) ; for not else could he have taken note of so 
many items of interest on shipboard, only to be caught 
by those to whom the maladie de mer and the yet 
| More horrible demon of ennui are both strangers. 
| This pleasant sea experience is followed by a rapid 

¢xamination of San Francisco and its surroundings, 
| In which, truth to say, there is really not quite so 
| Much of novelty as of maiveté, very little being told 


conveyed to the average reader by those whose tours 
have extended no further than the Golden Gate. 
Next follows a run on the same clipper, the Golden 
Fleece, to Honolulu, and some weeks of residence 
and exploration in the Sandwich Islands, with per- 





haps a better idea conveyed of those islands, and es-| 
pecially of the great volcanic system which seems to 
underlie them if it did not originally elevate them 
from the bed of the sea, than has been imparted by 
any previous writer whom we recollect. Mr. Vincent 


is evidently at home among volcanoes, with a specia. 


penchant for those more or less extinct ; and the old 


coast crater of Leahi, the gigantic Mauna-Haleakala, 
the true and active giant Mauna-Loa, and indeed all 
the known or suspected burning mountains of the 
group, pass under his intelligent observation as well 
as many of them under his adventurous foot. Taken 
all in all, his account of the Sandwich Islands is 
singularly concise and instructive, and probably no 
portion of the volume has a more absolute interest 
and value. 

Again away, by sea ; but this time no longer on the 
Golden Fleece, but a steamer for Auckland, New 
Zealand, with a glimpse of the Navigator Group, the 
run to Auckland from Honolulu accomplished in 
eighteen days, and that to Sydney, Australia, in 
eighteen. Something hasty are the glances given to 
what he well designates as ‘‘ Kangaroo Land ;” but 
he manages to catch the salient points with equal skill 
and application, thus proving himself to possess the 
special material of which the true traveler is made. 
From Sydney to Melbourne, with excursions to Bal- 
larat, and to Hobart Town, in Tasmania, and a peep 
into the somewhat declining mines of which Ballarat 
has so long been the centre. Then to sailing-ship 
again, on the good English vessel, the Zaton Hail, for 
Calcutta, reaching that place and first setting foot in 
British India, precisely one year from the time of 
leaving New York, and just when (as matter of recol- 
lection), German Kaiser William was commencing to 
draw around Paris that cordon which reduced it to 
cat ragouts, mule steaks, and helplessness without 
submission. 

Thenceforward we have very intelligent views of 
this central city of the British Empire in the East, 
with the ex-King of Oude and his aviary thrown in 
for full measure ; of an attempt and a very natural 
failure to reach Lhassa, the capital of Thibet (this 
chapter with the nobly sounding title ‘‘ Northward to 
High Asia”); of an alternative journey on horseback 
from Darjeeling into Sikkim and the Rungeed, with a 
brief distant vision of Mount Kanchinginga, one of 
the highest of the Himalayas and of the snow-moun- 
tains of the globe —enough to make the heart of the 
incarnate traveler stand still in the presence and amid 
the thoughts thus engendered; of return to the 
Ganges, the store-house of rice and the garden of 
opium ; of Benares, the sacred city of the Hindoos, 
of both the sanctity and faded splendor of which a 
more than usually graphic picture is drawn and a 
more than ordinarily intelligent impression conveyed ; 
of a visit to the Maharajah of that dependency, and a 
dance by Nautch girls, the knowledge of which may 
do something to redeem the impression of the Prince 
of Wales having acted very naughtily in witnessing a 
similar exhibition ; of Allahabad, the ‘‘ City of God,” 
with its memorials of the Emperor Akbar ; of Luck- 
now and Cawnpore, with their far newer and much 
more interesting memories of the great mutiny, 
Wheeler, and Havelock, and their brave companions 
in that time of tribulation ; of Agra, once the Mogul 
capital of India, and still more and more interesting 
memorials of Akbar; of the Taj Mahal, the most 
celebrated as well as the most magnificent tomb in the 
world, built at Agra by Shah Jehan, something more 
than two hundred years ago, in memory of his 
empress, Mumtaz Mahal, and which the writer de- 
clares to be more truly one of the wonders of the 
world than either the Pyramids of Egypt or the Tem- 
ple of Diana at Ephesus, while his description is 
simply bewildering in the suggestion of barbaric 
splendor born of unlimited outlay; of Futtehpoor 
Sikra, out of which even the mighty Akbar was driven 





(or, indeed, possible to be told), not already fully 





at the will of an arrogant devotee, who chose to live 


virtually alone in it ; of Delhi and the Jumna, where, 
perhaps, after all, culminates the splendid idea, as long 
centred the reality, of Oriental empire, and where the 
last stand of the native rebels was grandly made when 
the vengeful arms of Britain were crushing out the 
terrible insurrection ; Umballa, the Sikhs, the 
sacred Umritsur, where it would seem that still they 


of 


‘*marry and are given in marriage,” even to-day, in 
the true Oriental fashion of old ; of Lahore, once the 
metropolis of the Sikhs, the capital of the Rajpoot 
kings, and now principally celebrated as the magnifi- 
cent place of sepulture of Jehangire, the still greater 
son of Shah Jehan ; of Mooltan, the Sutlej, and down 
the great Indus to Kurrachee, on the Arabian Sea, 
steamer to Bombay, and there the end of so much of 
two years of ‘‘through and through the tropics ” as 
comes within the scope of a limited but thoroughly 
well-filled and most interesting volume. 

In this hasty tracing of the route pursued by Mr. 
Vincent in his second venture, we have been able to 
give little more than names as suggestions —not even 
casually to glance at the objects so rapidly passing 
before the eye of the traveler, or his mode of dealing 
with them. Enough to say that the book, like that 
which preceded it, gives evidence of a careful avoid- 
ance of the ‘‘traveler’s story” element—that it is 
simple, quiet and unpretentious, and thus by far the 
more effective ; while only occasionally do we feel that 
he has sacrificed something of opportunity to what 
may be called the realistic in travel, as opposed to the 
romantic and exaggerated. We have already suggested 
the question whether the author materially adds, in 
this volume, to the reputation, as a traveler, so lately 
and so suddenly acquired : we pay him high praise in 
saying that in so quickly following a highly successful 
book with another on a cognate if not a similar sub- 
ject, he has lost no step of the place already won, and 
has the ear of the world for a third, if induced by 
inclination and warranted by material. 


— 
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OUR FIRST NAVAL BROADSIDES. 








On the 29th day of November, 1775, a small 
American vessel was anchored in one of the coves 
outside the port of Boston, in wait for any transports 
with supplies for the British beleaguered in the town. 
It was the schooner Lee, of four guns, commanded 
by Captain John Manly. 

As the day waned, her eager lookouts caught sight 
of the distant sails of a large transport, which bore 
promise of being a prize of value. Hastily weighing 
anchor, the little schooner shot from her hiding-place, 
and as she came near the enemy fired a summons to 
surrender. The conflict was short: the transport 
soon struck her colors to the pine-tree flag of the Zee, 
and the brig (ancy, with her timely freight of war, 
became the first prize made by the Colonial sailors. 
Military stores and brass guns were among the spoils, 
and, more than all, the great brazen five-ton mortar 
which was soon after christened ‘‘The Congress,” 
and became the champion of the siege. 

The Continental navy at that date had not yet 
been formed, and the Zee had only the warrant given 
by Washington ; but her captain won the honor of 
the first American trophy on the seas. Within a 
month afterward she had captured the /enny, of four 
guns, and beating off a British schooner carrying 
eight, had seized the transports of its convoy. 

After the evacuation of Boston, in March, another 
naval hero asserted his title to command. His name, 
by some oversight of history, has long been hid away 
from modern fame. Only a rough and ready sailor 
of the New England coast ; but he fairly won his pen- 
nant and should wear it. 

The Franklin, a Colonial cruiser of four guns and 
but fifty tons, was then lying in Boston harbor, and 
General Ward had appointed Captain James Mugford 
to command her. Soon afterward, some ill reports, 
prompted by envy, came to the camp, and the gen- 
eral hastened to recall his commission. But the 
ardent sailor had already gone to sea. While cruis- 


ing off the coast, early in April, a large British ship 
It was the Hope, of six guns and three 


hove in sight. 





hundred tons. 


In the distance the English Commo- 
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dore Banks was seen hovering with his fleet; but 
Captain Mugford resolved to attack. He bore down 
on the Hope, and without a cannon-shot boarded and 
captured her. His crew were busy in securing their 
prize, when the English captain suddenly ordered his 
men to cut the topsail halyards, hoping to stop their 
course till the approaching boats of the squadron 
could come up. Mugford, sensible of his danger, 
threatened them with instant death. His resolute 
bearing compelled them to desist, and the Hope was 
brought safe into Boston port. A welcome prize she 
was, with fifteen hundred barrels of powder, one 
thousand carbines, many artillery carriages and other 
military equipage. Mugford saw his prize in safety, 
and then immediately put to sea; but the tide was 
against him, and he sought anchorage for the night 
near the shore of Deer Island. 

At early dawn, thirteen boats from the English fleet 
at Nantasket were seen rowing toward him.  Pre- 
paring for action, he sunk five of the boats before 
they came alongside. The crews of the others swept 
up to board his schooner. The American sailors 
met them at the gunwale with their cutlasses, and 
beat them off. But in the fight Captain Mugford 
received a mortal wound in the breast. Still cool 
and courageous, he cried to his lieutenant, ‘‘I am 
a dead man. Do not give up the vessel! You will 
be able to beat them. If not, cut the cable and run 
ashore.” In a few minutes he was dead. The lieu- 
tenant ran the schooner ashore, and the enemy’s boats 
retreated with a loss of seventy men. 

These gallant fights, however, were not combats in 
force, nor were they affairs of the regular Continental 
navy. Let us turn to the first broadsides of the 
ocean. 

Early in April, 1776, the fleet of the United Colo- 
nies, the first American squadron that spread its 
colors on the seas, was sailing northward from the 
Bahamas, under the command of Commodore Ezek 
Hopkins. It was fresh from the capture of New 
Providence. Laden heavily with the cannon and 
stores of the British fortresses there, the ships were 
deep, some of them were dull, and others, once mer- 
chantmen, were crank and clumsy in their make. 
The crews of all were weakened by the small-pox, 
which had broken out on board. 

The flag-ship Ad/red, the ship Co/umébus, the brigs 
Cabot and Doria and the sloop Providence — these 
made up the squadron. John Adams named them, 
and at the time he gave these reasons for their names ; 
‘*The A//fred in honor of the founder of the greatest 
navy that ever existed ; the Co/uméus after the dis- 
coverer of America; the Sebastian Cabot for the dis- 
coverer of the northeastern part of this continent ; 
the Andrea Doria in honor of the Genoese admiral ; 
the Providence for name of the town where she was 
purchased, and the residence of Governor Hopkins 
and his brother Ezek, whom we appointed the first 
captain.” 

Without knowledge of the events or the evacuation 
which had occurred at Boston, the lookouts of the 
squadron sharply watched the main for royal cruisers. 
Their port ahead was to be New London, in Connec- 
ticut ; and as they swept across the Gulf Stream toward 
the coast — it was on the 4th of April —a distant sail 
was seen hovering like a sentinel out at sea. This 
proved to be an armed schooner, flying the British 
flag —the Hawke, commanded by a son of Commo- 
dore Wallace, whose fleet was then at anchor in New- 
port harbor. Within an hour she struck her colors, 
without waste of powder. The prize was of value : 
she carried six guns and eight swivels. The news 
relative to the enemy gained by this capture was 
important. 

Commodore Hopkins seems to have been in no 
haste now for his harbor. While running along the 
coast the next day, a British bomb brig hove in sight. 
After a shot or two from the A//red’s guns, Lieuten- 
ant Snead of the Royal Navy surrendered his brig, 
the Bolfon, mounting eight guns, two howitzers and 
eighteen swivels, with a crew of forty-eight men. 
By sunset the squadron was sighting the distant 
coast. The headland of Montauk, the eastern point 
of Long Island, was not far off. 








The vessels now were somewhat scattered. The 
Cabot, a brigantine of sixteen guns, was well to the 
eastward. She was commanded by John Burroughs 
Hopkins, son of the commodore, and one of the 
assailants of the British cutter Gaspee, in Narragansett 
Bay, in 1772. Next in position was the commo- 
dore’s ship, the A//red, of twenty guns, under com- 
mand of Captain Dudley Saltonstall. Her first lieu- 
tenant was John Paul Jones, afterward the hero of 
many naval battles. Further to windward sailed the 
ship Columbus, Captain Abraham Whipple, who had 
been the leader of the attack on the Gaspfee, Then 
came the brig Doria, sixteen guns, Captain Nicholas 
Biddle, and the sloop Providence, Hazard, with the 
prizes under her wing. The prize crews detached 
from the A//red had greatly weakened the force of 
the flag-ship. 

It was on the 6th, at one in the morning, or in old 
nautical phrase, ‘‘two glasses after midnight,” when 
the lookout on the Cadof reported a large vessel, with 
her consort, at a distance to leeward, both bearing 
down on the Ad//red. The wind was light and the 
sea quite smooth. The heavier ship having gone 
about, the Cado¢ soon closed with her and hailed. 
Scarcely waiting for a reply, the saucy little brig, 
despite the overbulk of her antagonist, fired a broad- 
side into her —the first broadside of the navy. It was 
well directed, but the brig’s metal was too light to 
contend with an enemy such as she assailed. The 
stranger, a large twenty-gun ship, gave her a double 
discharge in return, and in afew minutes the Cado/ 
was obliged to haul aboard her tacks and get from 
under the heavy guns of her enemy. Her captain 
was severely wounded, her master killed and many 
of her crew laid low. 

The A//red now came up, with her ensign of the 
rattlesnake and stripes displayed, and ranging along- 
side the enemy delivered her broadside. The ships 
now battling were more equally matched. The 
enemy was discovered to be the British man-of-war 
Glasgow, Captain Tyringham Howe, a vessel noto- 
rious for her part at Bunker Hill. Her weight of 
metal was superior and her crew well trained by long 
service. 

For more than an hour the opposing guns flashed 
through the darkness. At length the wheel-rope and 
blocks and braces of the A//red were shot away, the 
ship broached to, and losing command of her helm, 
it gave opportunity to the enemy to rake her with 
effect. With his ship thus disabled, the commodore 
now hoisted his standard at the maintopmast head, 
signaling the other vessels to engage. The sloop 
Providence, with only a light battery of twelve four- 
pounders, came up and ran under the stern of the 
Glasgow, raking her as she passed, and then luffing 
on her lee beam. The Doria, in the mean time, had 
succeeded in capturing the enemy’s consort, and 
then laid her course to get on the G/asgow’s larboard 
quarter. The Columbus was kept at a distance for 
want of wind. 

The day began to break, and the English com- 
mander, finding himself about to be thus beset, put 
up his helm and brought the Americans all astern. 
Discerning some of Wallace’s fleet showing out of 
Newport, he stood in that direction. A stern chase 
now began. Sailing better than the crank and 
clumsy Continentals, he slowly but steadily gained 
on his pursuers. The guns on both sides still kept 
up their fire. By six o'clock the chase had swept 
well to the eastward. The Glasgow was flying be- 
yond range, and there was but little chance of over- 
hauling her. Commodore Hopkins began to look 
anxiously toward Newport. The cannonade might 
bring out all of Wallace’s fleet; and with his bur- 
dened ships and prize vessels a conflict with a fresh 
and superior force might prove disastrous. He there- 
fore signaled for his pursuing ships to haul by. the 
wind. The Glasgow made good her escape, and the 
Continental squadron ran into New London, 

The encounters of these three days in early April 
were the first in which ships representing the regular 
naval force of the United Colonies met those of Eng- 
land to dispute the supremacy of the seas. 

Within a fortnight afterward—on the 17th of 


April —the first English ensign won in fairly matched 
broadsides was hauled down under the fire of the 
Lexington, flying the same regular naval flag of the 
stripes and rattlesnake. The Lexington was a small 
brig of fourteen four-pounders, commanded by Cap- 
tain John Barry. Sailing off the Capes of Virginia, 
she fell in with the British armed brig Zdwari, 
mounting sixteen four-pounders, a slight advantage 
of metal. After a close and spirited action of an 
hour the Briton struck her colors. The Leavngion's 
loss was small. The Zdward was nearly cut to 
pieces, with heavy loss of men. 

In the following October the Lexington sailed for 
the West Indies, under Captain Hallock. On her 
return she had just reached the scene of her late 
triumph off the Capes, when she met the English 
frigate Pear/, and was compelled by superior force to 
surrender. It was blowing briskly at the time ; and 
after taking off a few officers and putting a crew on 
board, the commander of the Pear! ordered her to 
follow his ship. That night the Americans rose, and 
surprising the prize crew, they again became the 
masters and took their brig safe into Baltimore. 

The further career of this gallant little Continental 
brig, under Captain Johnston, was one of honor. 
At length, in 1777, she was captured by the British 
man-of-war cutter A/er/, off the coast of France. A 
brilliant combat of two hours was ended by the Zev- 
ington’s powder being all expended. A _ hard chase 
of four hours followed before she was taken, unable 
to return the enemy’s fire and only to save the lives 
of the crew. Her total service was one year ani 
eight months, during which she often engaged armed 
vessels and took many prizes. She fought two severe 
battles with vessels of war, was twice captured and 
once recaptured. 

First on the waters of New England, then on the 
coasts of Virginia, the broadsides of our early sailors 
were triumphant ; and American guns bore the echo 
over the ocean till they startled even the shores of 


Britain. —Barnitz Bacon. 
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WITH THE BABY. 





PARTING 





Frew sadder stories are told, in this eventful and 
often melancholy life, than that which Roestel draws 
and Brendamour engraves so perfectly, showing the 
young mother parting with her babe,—into kindly 
hands, no doubt, for so much goes without saying, 
but with the feeling that it is to be no more 4ers, alter 
all the loving pain and solicitude which it has cost 
her before and since its coming into the breathing 
world. Asad and sorrowful head it is, with its wealth 
of light brown hair, which she lays back so wearily on 
the pillow, while the benevolent friend holds up the 
dear little one for the last look of the mother as a 
mother! How true and deep was the happiness of 
the young wife of the artist, during the few years 
after marriage through which he was spared to her! 
But how sad, lonely and sorrowful have been those 
months following, when Karl was in his grave, the 
little mementoes of those days of love one by one 
melting away, and at last positive want coming with 
long and wasting sickness. Terrible has been the 
struggle, before she could consent to part with the 
baby ; but the time and the necessity have come to- 
gether, and there is no option remaining. To-mor- 
row she will look round the room, and it will seem 
emptier than ever, with the one little face gone away. 
However, thank God that she will not be all alone. 
Besides the mute memorials of her dead, hung around 
the apartment, there will be one living memorial wort! 
them altogether—the eldest boy, whose horse and 
table are lying overturned and neglected on the floor, 
while his whole action and attitude evidence that he 
does not intend to be ‘‘ gobbled up” and carried ofl 
by the kind monster who has already appropriated 
the baby! It is well, perhaps, that Asmodeus does 
not habitually take the roofs off houses and allow us 
to look in at will ; for many —oh, how many of such 
scenes would be witnessed, if such were the case, of 
the affections and the necessities battling long, and 
the necessities finally coming off victors in the painful 





conflict ! 
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BRITTANY AND THE BRETONS. 





Brittany, the ancient Armorica, is a curiously at- 
tractive country to the leisurely tourist, though it 
might seem difficult to account for the fact. Its scen- 
ery is certainly not bold or grand, or in any great de- 
cree striking. It is everywhere low, with vast heaths, 
thinly populated ; while the interior of the province is 
broken up by hills, and narrow valleys through which 
run streams which are only partly navigable ; and yet 
there is an attraction about it. The cause for this 
must be in the associa- 
tions awakened by the old 


castles perched on hillocks 











which become mountains 
and forests, sug- 
gesting Druidical rites, 
which are everywhere to 
be seen. The people, too, 
are as queer as their coun- 
try, and have quite as great 
an air of antiquity, for 
which a reason may be 
sought in their origin and 
It was about the 





there 


histe ry. 
third century that the an- 
cient Britons began emi- 
grating from Great Britain 
to Armorica, as it was then 
called; but in the fifth cen- 
tury so many of them thus 
emigrated, to escape from 
the invading Anglo-Sax- 
ons, that they formed the 
bulk of the population, 
and gave the name of 
Brittany to the province. 
The tenacity of their race 
shows itself to this day in 
the Breton peasants, in 
their dress, manners and 
customs, and especially in 
their language, which is 
not French, but a patois 
so nearly resembling the 
Celtic that Celtic-speaking 
Welshmen find little diffi- 
culty in conversing with 


them ; indeed, they show 
more traces now of this 
British emigration than do 
the English peasants of 
the Norman Conquest. 
There is a curious con- 
trast between the two 
neighboririg provinces of 
Brittany and Normandy 
in their history. Nor- 
mandy conquered Eng- 
land, was in turn con- 
quered by her, and for 
centuries was alternately 
held as an appanage of 
the French or English 
crown, Brittany, on the 
other hand, maintained 
its independence, though 
rudely assailed, and made 
the theatre of long and 
bloody wars until the early part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when it became finally incorporated with France, 
but on terms which carried no dishonor with them. It 
18 probably to this sturdy independence of the inhabit- 
ants, and the wars it necessarily brought on them, that 
We owe the numerous castles which dot the country 
from one end to the other, and no more characteristic 
and fitting illustration of Breton scenery could have 
| been chosen than the one we present. 
| An old feudal castle, its square towers and massive 
walls rising from the surrounding foliage and over- 
looking the country as it has done for centuries, for 
at the latest it dates back to medieval times, before the 
Plain, massive features of the Roman architecture had 
| been covered over and obliterated by the greater orna- 
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mentation of what we now recognize as the Gothic or 
Norman style. Perhaps some of the stones in its walls 
may even have been placed in position by the all-con- 
quering Romans themselves. At any rate it has stood 
long enough to have looked on generations of mailed 
warriors and gentle maidens ; to have witnessed more 
than one change of dynasty and even of language 


among those surrounding or seeking shelter within 


its walls ; to have had arrows from long-bow and cross- 
bow, stones from catapults and bullets from arquebuses 
and culverins, perhaps from rifles and cannons, rattle 








MOUNT JARDIN. 


against its walls; and to have undergone more than 
one change of flag and of master. 

Nor would the scene have been complete without 
the wide-trousered peasant fishing in the moat, from 
which scaly beauties have been drawn for centuries — 
long ago for fat monks — great fishermen always — or 
for the knights and ladies at the castle to feast them- 
selves withal, and in later years for the peasantry them- 
selves as well as for the lords of the manor. In the 
feudal times our peasant, instead of fishing himself, 
would have been employed in beating the sedges at 
the banks to keep the bullfrogs quiet, so his betters 
might not be disturbed by their croaking. Who 
knows but some ancestor of our fisherman was so 
employed where he now wields the rod? 









OUR CENTENNIAL HOME-COMING. 





SEVERAL months ago, when the Centennial gather- 
ing at Philadelphia was as yet a thing of contempla- 
tion and only partially of arrangement, we took occa- 
sion, in dealing with some of the reasons why we 
should not overestimate the omens or the glories of 
the occasion, to designate the festival as ‘‘Our Tin 
Wedding ” — something evidencing the pride of the 
parties and the attachment of friends, but by no means 
proving that the couple linked in marriage had done 
anything to deserve a very 
extensive recognition of 
their position. That, for 
now that the 
celebration is an assured 
one, and that the month 
is upon us which is to see 
the opening of the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition, let us 
very materially change the 
figure and deal with the 
great event as something 


that time: 


very different, much more 
important, and the 
main much more honor- 
able. 


in 


For the purposes of this 
brief article, let the gath- 
ering at Philadelphia, of 
the peoples and the pro- 
ducts of all lands, in hon- 
or of the one hundredth 
year of American liberty, 
be called by that humble 
but old name 
which was used so often 
and so lovingly by our 
fathers and our grandfath- 
ers—-that of a ‘‘home- 
coming,” or, as it was al- 
ternately called in some 
of the Eastern States, and 
no doubt still is so, if the 
good old institution is re- 


honored 


tained —a ‘‘ home-bring- 
ing.” It has both mean- 
ings : that of the husband 
‘‘bringing” home his 
bride, to the place where, 
at least for the time, she 
is to make her abode; 
that of the young wife 
‘“‘coming” to that spot 
is to witness so 
much of happiness and 
the fulfillment of so no- 
ble a mission, if God’s 
providence allows and the 
parties nearest concerned 
do their duty faithfully 
and lovingly — that which 
is almost sure to witness a 


which 


corresponding amount of 
trial and very likely to be 
further sanctified by suf- 
fering. Let us consider 

America, after his brief 

bridal-trip, bringing home 
his bride, Liberty, and calling all the world to come 
and sit down at the feast of congratulation. 

So considering, we can but recognize that he is a 
lusty and a noble fellow —this bridegroom just re- 
turned from his brief bridal-trip of an hundred years 
and about to apply himself to the permanent duties 
of life. Of no ordinary stature is he — with his head 
among the snow-clouds of the northern mountains 
and his feet feeling the warm lapping of the southern 
sea: with one of his hands beckoning from the Atlan- 
tic coast to far-off Europe, and the other signaling in 
like manner to still farther Asia, from ‘the Golden 
Gate, over the broad Pacific.’ It is a little out of the 
common order of the bridal-trip and the home-com- 


ing, perhaps, to say so much, but there are already 
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nearly forty vigorous children calling him father, some 
with the proportions of giants, and all respectable- 
sized in the eyes of the world ; a few a little out of 
health, perhaps, and with their holiday clothes a trifle 
soiled and torn, on account of a difference which at 
one late day prevailed among them, — but with won- 
derful recuperative energies, and with a very credita- 
ble consciousness, for their age, of the place they will 
be expected to fill in the future. 

All this while, the bride has been overlooked, if not 
forgotten: fair Liberty, the young wife and early 
mother, joint parent with the proud father, of all that 
numerous and promising family of children. Not for- 
gotten, certainly, however denied the first greeting : 
for there is scarcely one of all the gathering, who for- 
gets, even transiently, that she is not only the most 
beautiful and the most bountiful of mothers, but actu- 
ally the first of her race in the world! Many other 
mothers there have been, who bore nations; but one 
of the conditions of their greatness has been that they 
should wear cumbrous and heavy crowns, not seldom 
making the temples ache and the brain reel, with the 
weight laid upon them — that they should wrap them- 
selves in rich and heavy embroidered stuffs, giving no 
freedom to the body and no play of grace to the limbs. 
Not so is Liberty draped ; if the proud head bears any 
ornament whatever, that ornament is, when the hel- 
met of war is laid aside, a light circlet of stars, bril- 
liant as impalpable ; and the body and limbs might 
be those of the Greek Minerva, with their floating 
robes of gauzy white, rivaling the morning mist of the 
mountains if not indeed woven from it. Crawford saw 
her, in his dreams, before he molded the grand colos- 
sal statue that was to crown the dome of the National 
Capitol ; and thus it was he formed her and Miller 
cast her in enduring bronze, in the furnaces of Mu- 
nich, where so many of the cannon of the Conti- 
nental wars were not long after to be melted into tro- 
phies of art and memorials of peace. She has yet the 
lithe form of the maiden, and the agile step of the 
young Amazon—this mother of States, destined to 
be the mother and the grandmother of heroes ; and 
nobly, in her, is America mated, as all know well ex- 
cept a few of those implacables who see nothing but 
from the reverse and believe in nothing except what 
has no existence. 

In fact, so proud is Liberty of this her bridal cos- 
tume, that she makes it the array of her grand recep- 
tion. Where she will stand, during the most import- 
ant part of the great ceremonial, the platform beneath 
her feet may well be taken for a pedestal, raising her 
above those who press around her, and where she will 
receive that admiration accorded alike to the lovely 
woman and the predominating goddess. The eye 
does not need to be very fanciful, seeing her in this 
position, with a broad staircase sweeping away in 
many flights below, the peoples of all the world 
climbing the steps in an order born of confusion, and 
for the time the personality of her bridegroom, Amer- 
ica, whom she so nobly represents, altogether merged 
and hidden in her own. Wondrously varied are those 
who throng those steps —from the flower of enlight- 
ened Europe, bearing in their hands the symbols of 
long training in the arts and perfect familiarity with 
the sciences, to the bronzed Asian, orient in every mo- 
tion of his body as in every glance of his eye, and the 

‘*dusky children of«the sun” who yet bear on their 

shoulders, as not quite knowing how to dispose of 


them, the fetters not long since shivered from their 


limbs by the hand of the woman-goddess whom so 
reverently they approach. They bear with them the 


flowers and the gems of all lands; they bring up for 
the eye of the bride of this occasion, the stuffs they 
have woven and the conveniences of life they have 
fashioned ; they are to pass before her, and before the 
children of her maternity, who have already learned 
to look on with the eyes of experience —as types and 
exponents of the whole earth, as boasts of the best 


that yet has come to be in all the ages. 


Not all can the visitors bring with them of their 
They can show 
many things belonging to the realm of material 
wealth, might and beauty ; but beyond this they can 


best or their worthiest — ah, no! 


able display. 
Germany ; but who shall bring Gottingen, Weimar 


Krupp’s cannon will be there, from 


and Heidelberg? English exhibitors may show the 
potteries of Stafford and the iron slabs of Low Moor ; 
but who shall reveal Oxford and Cambridge and the | 
comfortable, quiet ‘‘homes of England?” Swiss and 
Tyrolese carved woods will be on view ; but what eye, 
except the piercing one of faith or the accustomed one 
of wide travel, can see the snow-peaks of the White 
Alps or measure the frugal self-denial or the indomit- 
able bravery of the men who live after the pattern of 
William Tell and Andreas Hofer? Italy may bring 
glass mosaics of Murano, and a model of the Colis- 
eum; but what shall add the whispers under the 
moon on Val d’Arno, or reveal the artistic life which 
burst forth in ‘‘ Norma” and the ‘‘ Last Judgment?” 
We may see the furs of Russia ; but how can we gain 
a glimpse, even in thought, of the nerve that built St. 
Petersburg in the cold North Sea, and crossed the 
Balkan amid eternal snow? The luxuries of Paris 
may come in full measure, but who shall bring its 
luxury? And so of other nations who are to pass be- 
fore the goddess, and of a thousand things quite as 
incongruously blended. 

No — the visitors can not show all that they would. 
And can America and his superior helpmate, Liberty, 
have present all that they would, at this ‘‘ home-com- 
ing” which demands the largest space of building ever 
erected upon earth, in ground unequaled for size and 
appropriateness? By no means, unless the visitors, 
leaving the central attraction for a time, will look 
abroad as they could do nowhere else under the sun. 
Then may they see, and come back to the bride and 
tell what they have seen, —that bigger half of Niagara 
which belongs to her; those wondrous prairies that 
have never known their peer, either in extent or fertil- 
ity ; that breadth of continent, waved over by a single 
flag, and farther in span than any flag ever before 
waved over, since the first bunting flew from the tent 
of a conqueror ; that band of double, and triple, and 
quadruple iron, coursed over by horses breathing fire, 
longer than the ocean is wide, and. greater, as an en- 
terprise, than could have filled the wildest conquest- 
dream of Alexander or Napoleon; those lakes that 
are seas ; those cities that have grown by the hundred 
from nothing, in scarcely longer time than would have 
been needed by Jonah’s gourd or the owner of Has- 
san’s carpet ; those rugged mountains and those yel- 
low rivers, bearing in their bosoms enough of silver 
and gold to enrich and then corrupt a universe ; those 
many races derived from all the world and widely 
divided by climate and every surrounding and neces- 
sity of their being, and yet slowly but surely welding 
into that homogeneity promising the most enduring 
as the greatest of all the nations of the world’s history. 
These, and a thousand other marvels may America 
and his bride show to the nations gathering to that 
‘*home-coming” which is a centennial. It is to 
be feared that much of the best will not be exhib- 
ited—that much of the inferior may be set in its 
place, by that maladroit habit so common to nations 
of ‘‘ putting the worst foot foremost” at the moment 
when the ‘‘best” is imperatively demanded. But, 
with all this understood and feared—and with the 
knowledge held and admitted, that America, at this 
day, and when only the one hundred years of his 
bridal-trip advanced on the road of destiny, has im- 
bibed a myriad errors and allowed a myriad weaknesses 
to creep over him and mar something of what he 
‘‘might have been,” —still the day is a proud one, 
and the omen as well as the opportunity one likely 
long to be remembered. In our ‘‘home-coming” 
we have one more of the great gatherings of arts and 
peoples through which must come the material mil- 
lennium of the world, quite as truly as the spiritual 
must reach us through higher channels and from 
higher sources. And through the rosy cloud of what 
this occasion may be and ought to be, in the placing 
rightly of this country before the world, and the 
broadening thereby of the foundations and the possi- 
bilities of liberty,—so has Mettais seen the festival of 
1876, and so displayed it in the noble allegorical pic- 
ture which celebrates the coming of May and the ad- 





not go, even with their anxiety for proud and credit- 


vent of the Centennial Exhibition. 


IN THE UFFIZZI GALLERY, FLORENCE. 


A SONNET. 





‘¢ THIs bit of paper, thumbed and dingy-gray—’’ 
The cicerone chattered,— but I paid 
No heed to him, nor even my footsteps stayed, 
Until he droned, in his perfunctory way 
(He tells the story twenty times a day), 
‘¢ Ts one of Rafaelle’s crayon-studies, made 
For Della Sedia.”’ 
Instant was I laid 
Spell-bound, as if beneath some magic sway ! 

I touched the master’s sleeve, I stood so near ; 
Watched his held breathing, as the incipient line 
Took shape and shadowed the supreme design, 

Clear-drawn within his soul, and seemed to hear 
(I saw the blot!) a quick, ecstatic tear 
Drop, as the pencil fixed his thought divine ! 
— Margaret F. Preston. 
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ART IN BOSTON—IV. 








Bacon’s ‘‘ Boston Boys ;” MILLET AND FRENCH. 


I wave delayed this paper longer than I should 

have done, in the expectation that the pictures de- 

signed for the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia 

might have formed the basis of the first of a series. 

But, as each day passes, the delay seems no nearer an 

end ; and so a few thoughts, perhaps, in the way of 

introduction, upon that class of subjects in general, 

with the citation of a special case or two, may not be 

inopportune. Many of the artists have delved in the 

ideas, modes, and thoughts of a hundred years ago for 

their inspiration, with the result, in many cases, of 

showing their pluck and courage to better advantage 

than their judgment ; though the latter quality in many 

of them, and in many points of most of them, can 

not be disputed,—to their credit be it said. It is 
well, doubtless, that so many of the artists chose sub- 
jects of to-day rather than yesterday, else the exhibi- 
tion might have been little more than a somewhat 
monotonous panorama of curiosities of the museum 

and antiquarian order — besides, from the lack of know- 
ledge and study in that direction by many of the 
artists, giving us works inferior to those now reason- 
ably expected. 

Of the pictures of former days, I have seen but 
two,— both by artists of excellent standing, but both 
deficient in a certain presence that should be entirely 
indisputable to make thorough success. 

One of these is Henry Bacon’s ‘‘ Boston Boys and 
General Gage,” illustrating the incident when the 
rebellious boys marched in a crowd to the head-quar- 
ters of the general, and protested with boyish vigor 
against their rights of coasting on the Common being 
interfered with by the British soldiery. The composi- 
tion, the color, and in general the drawing of the 
picture are excellent; but Mr. Bacon is a young 
man, living in the world of to-day, for to-day and to- 
morrow, with insufficient technical knowledge of 
yesterday to grapple his subject successfully. Where 
he has had an object to paint, he has succeeded well ; 
where he has had an idea to embody, he has also suc- 
ceeded ; but where an inner subtle force was required 
to be manifested through imperfect media, he has 
fallen short. Had he been on the spot, and looked 
upon the multitude of angry boys, and the idle spec- 
tators attracted by the unwonted disturbance, we 
should have had a picture almost above criticism, 
because he has painted what he has seen with admira- 
ble fidelity. So much is this the case, that the boys 
are French boys masquerading in Continental cos- 
tume ; the two jaunty girls who are the subjects of 
ogling glances are Parisian grisettes, or worse, that can 
be met with any afternoon or evening in the Mabille, 
and induced to don any costume for a ‘‘lark” or a 
napoleon. Here are Mr. Bacon’s limitations : he has 
followed his models too closely. Yet, though it 
lacks just a finishing stroke of the esprz/ necessary to 
make it an entire artistic triumph, it is still a picture 
creditable in every way to American art. It is fearless 
in its handling, bold in many details of painting, and 
will not only appeal to the general average taste, but 
will command respect even from the critics who are 
aware of its short-comings. The desolation of the 
Common in its wintry garb, the texture of the material 





composing the house, the dull glare of the sun 
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through the veiling clouds,—all these are admirably 
rendered ; and the grouping of the figures, though 
they have been described as being huddled together in 
an unintelligible mass, is nevertheless not without 
merits of effect that more than counterbalance the 
objection urged. 

The other picture is also by a young man, F. D. 
Millet, a thorough artist and a graceful writer, the 
latter quality evinced in his well-considered, con- 
scientious criticisms on current art matters in the 
Daily Advertiser. He went abroad for study four or 
five years ago, and was so successful that he took a 
medal at one of the leading art universities of a well- 
known continental city. His work is a study of a 
single figure, that of a rather elderly lady, in the cos- 
tume of our great-grandmothers’ days. When I saw 
it on exhibition at Williams & Everett’s gallery for a 
day or so a short time ago, there were some bad 
lines of drawing, evidently, about the neck, that de- 
tracted somewhat from other good qualities, and the 
face was not at all pleasing. In fact, so far as the 
face was concerned, it told no story or illustrated no 
sentiment whatever. If there had been no other 
object but presenting a strong portrait of a common- 
place sort of woman, with a face full of platitudes of 
expression, the object had been attained indisputably. 
But a subject so large and important as this should 
tell an unmistakable story in an intelligent way — by 
facial expression as well as drapery painting. This 
latter feature, by the way, is of the highest order of 
execution,— painted solidly, with good color and 
excellent texture. In fact, I remember no better 
painting of drapery by any Boston artist during the 
season. It might be remarked, parenthetically, that 
this face satisfies the less because Mr. Millet has 
shown what he can do in heads,—one which he 
showed lately of an elderly gentleman being exquisite 
in color and strong in handling, showing the power 
of conscientious work added to technical knowledge 
of a marked character. Mr. Millet is one of our 
strongest young men, and his future career is un- 
doubted. 

A word more, in this connection, of the remarkable 
success achieved in the direction of reproducing, in 
sculpture, the spirit and feeling, as well as garb, of 
revolutionary days, by Daniel C. French, in ‘‘The 
Minute-Man of 1775,” of which I spoke briefly in a 
former letter, the bronze, in heroic size, standing on 
the spot where the famous ‘‘Concord fight” took 
place, where it was placed last year. The artist’s 
model, from which the bronze was cast, has lately been 
placed on exhibition at the gallery of Doll & Richards, 
and will be sent to the Centennial. The figure is 
full of life and spirit; and the stern, unflinching 
patriotism of those days is as strikingly manifest in 
the face and attitude as in the garb, which is a very 
faithful study. The very embodiment of a revolu- 
tionary patriot is present. The work was done in 
Boston, in a modest, unpretending way ; and possibly 
that was one reason of its success, inasmuch as the 
model was not of such a different nationality from 
our own as are the French types that Mr. Bacon must 
have been compelled to accept. And what makes 
the matter of the success of this work the more pleas- 
ing to his friends, and surprising to critics who do not 
look deeper than to mere local, puny limitations to 
art, which genius always overrides relentlessly, — Mr. 
French, so I am told, never studied outside Boston or 
his Concord home. And here a word as to foreign 
study, which may almost as easily be made an injury 
to the student as a benefit, if appropriate care is not 
taken to avoid the one and secure the other. We 
have a number of young men in Boston who have 
been absolutely spoiled as true American artists, for 4 
number of years, because they went to Europe before 
their style, their touch, or their ideas were formed, or 
even dreamed of, or their character as artists assured. 
Foreign study should enlarge the ideas, not form 
them —should enable us to reflect credit on American 
art, not copy foreign masters’ works or styles. An 
artist had better never go to Europe than go before he 
has produced at least one creditable work, and dis- 
covered what he can do and how he can do it. 

— Earl Marble. 








ABANDONING THE ACTEON. 





In a fine picture in the present number, engraved 
by Cole, from an original drawing by J. O. Davidson, 
is illustrated an event having especial appropriateness 
at this date, the one hundred years having just been 
completed since the occurrence, or so nearly that the 
difference is only a matter of days. Most of our pic- 
tures illustrative of the Centennial, have thus far had 
their location in Northern waters or on Northern 
shores : this, on the contrary, is one of the incidents 
in the Revolutionary history of Charleston Harbor — 
a locality which seems destined, in all stages of the 
nation’s history, to be the scene of stirring actions and 
the witness of the most undaunted human bravery. 

The time of this occurrence was the close of June, 
1776, when Charleston was beleaguered by the British 
land and naval forces, the former under the command 
of Lieutenant-General Clinton (afterward Sir Henry), 
and the latter of that brave and generally successful 
naval officer, Commodore (afterward Admiral) Sir 
Peter Parker. Boston had been evacuated, it will be 
remembered, on the 17th March of that year, while 
those preparations were making, soon to culminate in 
the Declaration of Independence. On this evacua- 
tion, both the fleet and army retired to Halifax, but 
undoubtedly even then with the intention of making 
the descent on the Southern coast, which almost im- 
mediately afterward followed. At all events, on the 
4th of June, while the initial debates preceding the 
Declaration were in progress at Philadelphia, the fleet 
of the British appeared off Charleston Bar, and pre- 
parations were at once commenced for an attack both 
by land and sea. The troops effected a landing on 
Long Island ; but the fort on Sullivan’s Island nobly 
withstood any further advance, and dependence very 
soon began to be placed on the effect of a bombard- 
ment. 

This fort on Sullivan’s Island, afterward to be so 
long and so well known as Fort Moultrie (the name 
bestowed in honor of the then commander), was 
under the charge of Colonel Moultrie, with the su- 
preme command, over all the American forces, of 
Major-General Lee. It contained twenty-six guns, 
and was garrisoned by some four hundred men, with 
other troops at hand to watch the enemy on Long 
Island, and to oppose any attempt at landing. On 
the 28th June, Sir Peter Parker drew up his fleet and 
commenced shelling the fort. This naval force con- 
sisted of Sir Peter’s flag-ship, the Bristol, 50; the 
Experiment, 50; the Active, Solebay, Acteon and Siren, 
each 28; and the Sphinx, 20—the whole array of 
guns being thus something over 200, against the 
small and feeble armament of the fort. From ten 
o'clock in the forenoon until well on to midnight, 
that attack and defense were kept up, with such spirit 
that the whole scene has been in several instances em- 
balmed in romance and song, as one of those type 
conflicts involving the picturesque in an unusual and 
commanding degree. 

With the special operations of that attack and de- 
fense we have in this place nothing to do, until the 
coming of that one crowning scene adopted for our 
illustration. The fire of the ships, it is recorded, was 
rapid ; that of the fort much slower, but of deadly 
and effective aim, many of the shot from the latter 
going actually through and through one or another 
of the vessels. At one time the Sphimx and Siren 
were fouled, so as nearly to put them out of the con- 
flict, in any effective sense ; and the Aceon had the 
misfortune to ground, eventually putting her out in 
the most effectual manner—that fact forming the 
catastrophe of the day as well as the subject of our 
picture. 

History has long since recorded, and not only the 
American but literally the whole world learned, that, 
though at one time the garrison of the fort ran so 
nearly out of ammunition as to make the British 
temporarily believe it evacuated, it rallied again under 
a new supply, and eventually made the spot too hot 
even for the undeniably brave officers and men of the 
hostile squadron. Sir Peter Parker, after at one time 
nearly losing the Brisfol from her swinging broadside 





to the embrasures, at length gave the signal for with- 


drawal. This was effected with all the vessels except 
the Acteon, she being too firmly aground for extrica- 
tion. From her they withdrew her people the next 
morning, leaving her guns shotted and her colors fly- 
ing. She was immediately boarded by the Americans, 
who hauled down the defiant ensign, fired a few of 
their own shots at the retreating ships, and then left the 
doomed vessel to the explosion which soon followed. 
It is the scene of the withdrawal of her officers and 
men from the Acéeon, in the gray of the morning after 
the great conflict, that our artist has caught with such 
force and appropriateness. And we take equal pride 
and pleasure in presenting, in THE ALDINE, on the 
very verge of the Centennial of American Independ- 
ence, a representation of a scene which accompanied 
the roaring of the glorious guns of Charleston, fired 
so near to the time of the crowning event that they 
seemed to have been used for its commemoration. 
THE DARK ENTRY, CANTERBURY 
CATHEDRAL. 








Amonc the most notable pictures in the late Water- 
Color Exhibition, at the New York Academy of 
Design, was No. 20, ‘‘ The Dark Entry, Canterbury,” 
by A. F. Bellows, which we have the pleasure of re- 
producing in the present number of THE ALDINE, as 
conveying, in a remarkable degree for such limited 
space, the scenic effect and the feeling of this most 
noted of the English religious houses. This fine 
picture has appropriate place, here, in connection 
with the series of illustrations of the British cathe- 
drals, for so long a time occupying a part of our 
space ; and from no other point of view than the one 
selected could so much be taken in at once, of the 
grandeur of the great central tower —the ivy-grown 
and gray antiquity of that portion of the venerable 
building here called as above, but often designated 
generally as the ‘‘ Canterbury Gate’”—and the droop- 
ing luxuriance of the noble old trees overhanging and 
clinging close around the walls, as if wood and stone 
had formed some kind of an affectionate union for 
all time ; while the home and central place of worship 
of the English church is subtly indicated by the line 
of robed and capped acolytes taking their way out 
from some service the very notes of which seem ring- 
ing, as we look, to the ear of the imagination. 

A grand old building is Canterbury Cathedral, 
altogether well worthy to be that central home of the 
state church ; and a grand old history attaches to it, 
as is inevitable with one of the earliest settled places 
in the British Islands, reached by the long look back- 
ward of the historical student. It is highly appro- 
priate that the ‘‘ first English Christian city” of the 
far past should now hold the metropolitan see of the 
whole broad land ; and if much of interest is neces- 
sarily hidden away in the mists of time, fully enough 
remains, alike well authenticated and absorbingly 
interesting, to make any reminder something well 
worth the reading. American visitors to England, 
especially, many of whom pass the magnificent town 
of Canterbury, on their way by rail from London to 
Dover and the sights of the continent, would be the 
wiser, and the better repaid for the expenditure and 
the toil of their tours, if they paid something closer 
attention than is usual to this grand old home and 
virtual birthplace of Christianity in Great Britain. 
They may not be the less wise, meanwhile, for a few 
words of general reminder of the structure of which 
the ‘‘ Dark Entry” forms so picturesque a portion, 
and around which probably cluster as many memories 
of the sacred, the heroic and the melancholy, as 
around any other building on the face of the earth. 

Where this cathedral stands, once stood the ancient 
Roman or British church, said to have been erected 
by King Lucius, and bestowed upon the early evan- 
gelist of the islands, St. Augustine, by the Saxon King 
Ethelbert —the act being often recalled by religious 
writers and their opponents, as ‘‘the earliest monu- 
ment of the English union of Church and State.” 
This church, nearly destroyed by the Danes in 1011, 
was rebuilt by the celebrated and powerful King 
Canute (also a Dane), about 1023 ; but even this 





second structure was not allowed very long to remain, 


























it being completely destroyed, whether by accident or 
design, in 1067. Archbishop Lanfranc, the first eccle- 
siastic of that dignity after the coming of the Norman 
conquerors, rebuilt the whole church in the twenty 
years elapsing between 1070 and 1090; but Arch- 
bishop Anselm, his next successor, was not satisfied 
even with this (the pride and the wealth of ecclesias- 
tics, at about that period, being equally overweening) ; 
and accordingly all the eastern portion of the struc- 
ture of Lanfranc was taken down and rebuilt on a 
far more magnificent scale ; and Azs successor, Arch- 
bishop Conrad, finished the chancel, which was there- 
after known as the ‘‘ glorious choir of Conrad.” The 
structure, thus completed, was dedicated in 1130; and 
between that time and 1170, nothing of sufficient im- 
portance occurred, with reference to the cathedral, to 
make it a special matter of historical interest. This 
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ABANDONING THE ACTEON, 1776.—J. O. DAvIpson. 


was a sort of historical ‘‘calm before the storm,” how- | 


ever ; for, for many a long year thereafter Canterbury. 
Cathedral had a new and fearful attraction to the 
gazer, from the murder therein of an ecclesiastic, over 
whose fate the fact that he probably richly deserved 
his death in that or some other manner, did not pre- 
vent such a world-wide ecclesiastical ‘‘row” as that 
world has seldom witnessed. 

Henry II., more or less King of England, as his 
turbulent barons and his surrounding priests allowed 
him to be, came into knowledge of certain practices 
of the archbishop, Thomas a Becket, leading to the 
impression that the two of them could not well exist 
in a country no larger than England, at the same 
time. The king inaugurated certain proceedings 
against the prelate, leading to his flight from the king- 
dom, followed by what appeared a reconciliation, a 


return, and the recommencement of the prelatical 
practices, to the increasing discontent of the king, 
who foresaw something very like rebellion in prospect, 
from the course pursued by the archbishop. Sonic 
hasty words of the king against Becket were (or 
possibly were not!) misconstrued by some of his 
barons, who on the 22d of December, 1170, did what 
they believed to be the will of the king and a benefit 
to England, by slaying the archbishop in the cathedral, 
at the foot of the altar, where the very spot of the 
violence is shown to this day. The consequences 
following might have been anticipated. The king 
was not strong enough for the church, when a horde 
of turbulent barons were likely to rebel against him 
at any moment. Becket was canonized, and the king 
so severely dealt with by the reigning Pope, that in 
order to appease the ecclesiastical power he was 
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THE DARK ENTRY, 


obliged to submit to a severe scourging at Becket’s 
tomb, and literally, for a time, to hold his kingdom 
from the Holy Father! Though more than seven hun- 
dred years have elapsed since then, the slaying of 
Thomas A Becket, or as he has since been known, 
‘St. Thomas the Martyr,” still forms one of the most 
notable incidents in the history of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, and of the England of that troubled time. 
Blending the historical and the architectural, it may 
be said that a new nave and transepts were added to 
the cathedral, between 1378 and 1410; that the great 
central tower, certainly one of the most graceful of 
its class in the world, was added about 1495; and 
that the shrine of Thomas a Becket, a resort of un- 
Counted thousands of pilgrims since the transference 
from the crypt to it, in 1222, was totally demolished 
i 1538, by order of Henry VIII., at that time having 


THE ALDINE. 


CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 
his ‘‘ little settlement” with Romanism (and, indeed, 
with everything else that did not happen to please 
him) in England. Since that time, through all 
the long period elapsing, though the connection of 
Canterbury Cathedral has necessarily been very close 
with the history of England as dealing with its 
state religion, nothing of such special importance has 
transpired, at or about it, as to call for special record 
—except a fire which, three or four years ago, some- 
what damaged a part of the roof of the building, and 
at one time threatened to destroy it. Between three 
and four hundred years ago, however, the building, 
and the old town in which it stands, both received a 
new lease of immortality, in Chaucer’s greatest poem, 
‘*The Canterbury Pilgrims,” whose shrine, as they set 
off from the old Tabard Inn, in Southwark, London, 
was of course that of Becket, more or less martyr of 


AFTER A. F. 


BELLOWS. 


the church and more or less of his own inordinate 
and imprudent ambition. 

Among the many interesting and 
memorials in the cathedral, perhaps the most touch- 
ing of the latter is to be found in the decaying armor 
of Edward the Black Prince, 
The chair in which the Saxon 


monuments 


hung over his tomb. 
kings were crowned, 
a part of the building 
not so easily named as remembered. Of monuments 
proper there are those of Henry IV., Archbishop 
Langton, Cardinal Pole, Archbishop Morton, the two 
husbands of Margaret Holland (John, Earl of Beau- 
fort, and Thomas of Clarence, son of Henry IV.), 
and others only less notable. The crypt has the dis- 
tinction of being the place where Queen Elizabeth 
allowed the Protestant exiles from France and Hol- 
land to set up their silk-looms, in 1561 ; and a side 


stands in view of spectators, in 
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aisle has ever since been allowed to their descendants 


as a place of worship. This crypt has also the name 
of having held the body of Becket for a long time 
after his slaying, and witnessed the fasting and scourg- 
ing of Henry II., for the homicide to which he may or 
may not have been accessory. ‘Taken all in all, few 
pilgrimages on earth better repay the pilgrim, than 
that to Canterbury Cathedral; and we offer no 
apology for having woven so many remembrances 
around the fine picture of ‘‘ The Dark Entry.” 
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MILLAIS’ HUGUENOT. 





O FACE so sadly sweet, so pitiful with grief, 
So weak with loving fear, so strong to give relief : 
A face whose yearning eyes so plead for Love’s success, 
’Twould seem that Faith must yield, to die in that caress. 
But faith in Right is strong, aye, strong as woman’s love ! 
And Honor, Duty —all the virtues from above, 
Would seem to bid him say : ‘* Not so, dear heart ; not so! 
False colors I must spurn, though life’s last drop shall flow.’’ 
* 7 * * * 
God spare them both! May Faith and Love be seldom tried 
Like their poor souls! May evil times not long abide, 
When Love must yield to Faith, although the heart should break, 
And loving ones must part, for Truth and Honor’s sake. 
Augustus Purdy Williams. 
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OUTINGS FROM THE CENTENNIAL. 


A very large proportion of the visitors from other 
lands to ours, during this Centennial season, wal 
naturally come to us from the one English-speaking 
nation of the Old World, comprised in the British 
Islands ; and to them the word at the head of this 
article, not half so often used in America as it should 
be, will be appropriate and expressive. By such as 
have been in the habit of hearing the word, an 
‘‘outing” is what we would be obliged, much less 
conveniently, to call ‘‘ going out,” or an ‘‘ excursion.” 
Let the truth be confessed, that in the home of the 
phrase, it is a little the oftener used to designate the 
free hours and out visits of the classes who perform 
menial labor ; but what of that, all said? We are all 
servants, more or less, and in or out of livery ; and 
let the good and expressive word stand for its real 
worth. And let it be understood that there can be 
no better word to describe the many excursions that 
will and must be made from the Centennial City, with 
most of them involving a return thither, than ‘‘ out- 
ings.” <A certain writer, dealing with the great Paris 
Exposition, and regarding it in the light of a gigantic 
circus to which half the world was flocking, designated 
all Europe, outside of Paris, as forming a set of those 
‘*side-shows” which generally accompany the grand 
‘*horse-opera,” and pick up the remainder of money 
in the pockets of visitors. Let us, too, understand 
that the number of ‘‘side-shows” offered to the 
visitors to Philadelphia, from other lands, and from 
the outlying sections of our own country, are to be 
more numerous and more varied than could possibly 
be supplied by any other land on earth ; and, so much 
said, let a rather old and accustomed professional 
vagabond convey through the pages of THE ALDINE 
some suggestions and instructions as to the visits most 


legitimately to be paid to places other than that sup- 


plying the central attraction, by many thousands of 
the Centennial visitors. 

Of course, with a very large proportion of those 
visitors, no excursion to New York, other than 
perhaps a flying one, is likely to be made,—as the 
great body of strangers from abroad, and a very con- 
siderable proportion of those coming from the eastern 
and northeastern sections of our own country, will 
reach the Empire City in advance of their arrival at 
that once known as the ‘‘ City of Brotherly Love” — 
now of the praiseworthy national madness grouped 
under the general name of ‘‘The Centennial.” To 
most of these, the points most notable in and around 
the great commercial metropolis of the Western World, 
will be known before leaving it, whatever the haste 
that might otherwise be felt to reach the point of 
central attraction. The Central Park, and its worthy 
if not pre-eminent rival, Prospect Park, of Brooklyn ; 


pondent rival, the Ocean Parkway, of Long Island ; 
Fifth Avenue, and the fashionable cross-streets of 
Murray Hill, as exhibiting the civic wealth and 
splendor ; Wall Street and its pendants, grouping the 
great money-power of a continent; our hotels, most 
numerous and among the noblest in the world; our 
commercial buildings, without the pretense of rivalry 
elsewhere, on either continent; our churches (and 
those of Brooklyn, yet more numerous) ; our theatres, 
first in class and most numerously attended on the 
continent ; the steamships lying at our wharves, in 
size and number only equaled by one or two ports in 
the Old World ; our river-steamers, unequaled by 
those of any port on either side of the ocean—all 
these, and many other details, combining to make up 
an exhibition of marked extent and great excellence, 
however incongruous,—will have been seen, with 
more or less particularity, by the great body of stran- 
gers coming among us, before proceeding to that city 
which has signalized the one hundredth year of 
national existence by building a temporary rival city 
on the Schuylkill, and inviting all the world to look 
at it. 

Before commencing their work of inspection at 
Philadelphia, too, it is to be supposed that a very 
large proportion of the visitors will have made ac- 
quaintance with the eastern end of that great chain 
crossing the continent, in that portion of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad (the old Camden and Amboy and 
New Jersey Railroad portion), crossing the State of 
New Jersey. They will have seen the Cunard docks, 
at Jersey City; made at least a flying inspection of 
Newark, an upstart city, but one of great beauty, of 
immense manufactures, and with the specialty of more 
pretty women than can be found elsewhere in the 
same space on the globe ; at least glanced at Elizabeth 
and Rahway, smaller illustrations of the same pecu- 
liarities ; caught some idea of New Brunswick, one of 
the oldest towns in the State, noted for its india-rubber 
and other manufactories, and the seat of Rutgers 
College, time-honored institution of learning, the 
building and its shaded lawns seen from the railroad 
station ; paid similar attention to Princeton, seat of 
Nassau Hall College, also old, and with many his- 
torical associations, and also with the college and the 
town in view, though at a distance from the rail, on 
the north ; and realized, in passing Trenton, even if 
without a pause of length, that it is the capital of New 
Jersey, with one of the very handsomest little state- 
houses in the Union, and that at very nearly the point 
where the railroad bridge spans it, Washington made 
his memorable crossing, to fight the battles of Trenton 
and Princeton, in the ice and snow of Christmas, 
1776-7. So much seen and passed, however hastily, 
let us suppose the average European or Eastern 
visitor, with a single glance at the Delaware River, 
Bristol, and the fertile fields of Eastern Pennsylvania, 
at his first goal—the city of Penn. 


delphia ! 


those excursions, 
be followed by any considerable percentage of visitors, 


the circumstances of the different participants. 


of the United States. 


called ‘‘Broad and Washington Avenue”). 





the Boulevard of New York Island, and its corres- 


With the Centennial Exhibition and its surround- 
ings, necessarily this paper has nothing to do,—as, if 
there be any one thing quite within the province of 
the visitor to discover, it will undoubtedly be, through 
guide-books, hand-books, personal explanation, and 
the thousand-and-one other modes of imparting in- 
formation, ‘‘ what to see and how to see it,” in Phila- 
We have to deal, only, with the most 
obvious excursions from the central point, and with 
the most pleasant and profitable modes of making 
Meanwhile, it will be easily under- 
stood that not all the ‘‘ outings” we may name will 


—and that the successions will be as widely varied as 


Early in the course of the Exhibition, on account 
of the adjournment of Congress in July, and from the | 
desire to see that body in session,—will come, with | 
very many, a visit to Washington, seat of Government 


For this trip, the Philadelphia, Wilmington and 
Baltimore Railroad will be taken, from the through- 
‘station at West Philadelphia, or the local, and more 
generally used, at Broad and Prime streets (alternately 
The 


the oldest town in the State, and at one time, under | 
William Penn, the capital of the province. The spot | 
where Penn first landed from England is to be seen 
here, a very old court-house, etc. Not far beyond 
Chester, the crossing is made from Pennsyivania into 
Delaware ; shortly after which is reached Brandywine 
Creek, scene of the battle of Brandywine (the spot | 
then called ‘‘Chadd’s Ford”), defeat of the Americans | 
by the British, and wounding of Lafayette, late in | 
1777. Very soon after, by Lamokin Junction, comes | 
Wilmington, one of the most important towns of the 
State, occupying the site of the old Swedish ‘Fort 
Christina,” seat of St. Mary’s Catholic College, with 
powder-mills and other manufactures, and within easy | 
reach of the great peach-growing section of the State, | 
the most extensive in that production, in the world. | 
By Newcastle Junction, Havre de Grace, the long 
bridges over Bush and Gunpowder rivers, etc., is | 
reached the principal town of Maryland, and one of 
the most important of the Atlantic coast — Baltimore. 
This seaport, lying on the Patapsco River, branch 
of Chesapeake Bay, is considered very handsome, and 
rivals Newark (already mentioned) in extending that | 
claim to the native and resident women, who are pro- | 
verbially lovely. (It will be remembered that Balti- 
more supplied a wife to Jerome Bonaparte, in the 
person of Miss Patterson, and also wives to the 
Marquis Wellesley and other English notables.) The 
city stands on rising ground, sloping up from the 
harbor— or rather the two harbors, above and below 
Fell’s Point; and it is divided into two sections by 
the narrow stream called Jones’ Run. A strong forti- 
fication, Fort McHenry, defends the harbor, and 
figured prominently in the defense of the city in the 
war of 1812 and that of the Secession. Baltimore is 
noted for its monuments, of which the most marked 
are the Washington, on Mount Vernon Place; the 
Battle, at Calvert and Fayette streets; and the 
Armistead, on North Calvert Street —a tablet in honor 
of the defender of Fort McHenry in 1814. The 
most important street is Baltimore Street ; and others 
notable are Holliday, Calvert, Fayette, Lexington, 
Eutaw, etc. The leading public buildings are the 
Exchange, Gay Street, with Custom House and Post 
Office occupying part of the same building ; Mary- 
land Institute, Baltimore Street ; City Hall, Holliday 
Street ; Catholic Cathedral, Cathedral and Mulberry 
streets (with fine towers and dome, a very large organ, 
and two pictures of great value— ‘‘ The Descent from 
the Cross,” and ‘‘St. Louis Burying His Dead,’— 
gifts from Louis XVI. and Charles X.) It has also 
the University of Maryland, Peabody Institute 
(founded by George Peabody), St. Mary’s College, 
Maryland Historical Society, etc. ; a very large num- 
ber of cemeteries of prominence ; and some excellent 
theatres, in the Holliday Street, Front Street, Balti- | 
more Museum, etc. From Baltimore, those who 
make any tarriance there have the privilege of many 
pleasant excursions—to Fort McHenry and North 
Point ; to Catonsville and Ellicott’s Mills ; to Towson- 
town (military barracks), etc. ; down the Chesapeake | 
Bay, by boat, to various points of interest, including 
| 





Norfolk, Va., Old Point Comfort, etc. 

Route from Baltimore may be profitably pursued, 
by the Baltimore and Potomac Railroad, from the 
Union Depot, by Lafayette, Winans, Odenton (con- 
nection to Annapolis and the Naval Academy), 
Patuxent, Bowie (connection to Pope’s Creek, Port 
Tobacco, etc., of interest in the history of Booth, the 
slayer of President Lincoln), Seabrook, Wilson's, 
Benning’s, and other stations (entering by the Navy 
Yard), to Washington. 

Of course, the first attraction of Washington must | 
naturally be the Capitol, standing on Capitol Hill, 
with Pennsylvania Avenue leading from it to the 
White House (Presidential Mansion) at the other 
end. The Capitol overlooks the Potomac River ; is 
of immense size, crowned with a magnificent dome, | 
and though built and enlarged at different periods. | 
one of the most impressive buildings on the globe. | 
The dome is crowned by a colossal statue of Freedom. 
by Crawford ; on the east front (where the inaugura- | 
tion ceremonies of the President always take place), 





first point of actual interest, on this road, is Chester, 


there are several statues of interest; and in the 
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rotunda are a considerable number of historical pic- 
tures, portraits, and other works of art, intimately 
connected with the history of America. The Senate 
and Representative chambers are both large, and with 
creditable finish, and have commodious galleries for 
spectators. Also of great interest are the Supreme 
Court Room, with busts of former Chief Justices ; the 
old Supreme Court Room, now the Law Library ; the 
Library of Congress, with over 100,000 volumes, and 
the addition of every new work published in America ; 
the old Hall of Representatives, with fine columns, 
statues, pictures, etc. ; the Columbus Door, modeled 
by Rogers and cast at Munich; Vice-President’s, 
Speaker's, Senators’ and other rooms, Committee 
Rooms, etc. Admission to the Capitol, and access to 
most of the rooms, every day, 10 to 3. Congress in 
session, this year, as supposed, until 4th of July. 
Admission to the Congressional Sessions, without 
cards, at all hours of meeting when not in private 
session. [The same hours and the same freedom of 
routine apply to most of the departments. ] 

Next in importance comes the President’s House 
(White House), already named. It stands at the 
lower end of Pennsylvania Avenue, near the Potomac, 
with a fine view of river and shore, but a location 
considered unhealthy. It has some handsome and 
well-appointed rooms, the East Room being the most 
notable. Calls, without ceremonial, are generally re- 
ceived by the President every week-day when not out 
of town, between 10 and 1, except during intervention 
of Cabinet meetings or special appointments. No 
court dress necessary or proper. Levees, during the 
Congressional season, fortnightly ; and weekly recep- 
tions, generally on Saturday mornings, by the Lady of 
the White House. After the White House, the most 
important point in Washington is the Patent Office, 
containing an extraordinary collection of mechanical 
and labor-saving machinery, and, indeed, of the world 
of mechanics generally — besides (except as removed 
for some occasion like the Centennial) the sword of 
Washington, the cane of Franklin, Powers’ statue of 
Washington, and many other objects of interest. 
The General Post Office, State, War and Navy de- 
partments, also command attention, —all these having 
buildings very near the White House, and the State 
Department having, in the library, and the War and 
Navy departments in the relics of the army and navy, 
very much to interest the lover of history and national 
progress. In the Treasury Department the details of 
the extensive paper-money printing rendered necessary 
by current emissions, are well worth study, for their 
extent and for the amount of female employment thus 
supplied. The Smithsonian Institute will also com- 
mand attention, for its foundation by a generous 
Englishman (the late James Smithson, Esq. ), for its 
architecture, and for its extensive arrangements for the 
advancement of science. The National Observatory, 
between the President’s House and Georgetown, has 
fine astronomical instruments and library ; and the 
Washington Monument will probably long remain 
the most ambitious failure of the century. The pub- 
lic grounds of Washington are principally comprised 
in the Mall, the Capitol Grounds, and Lafayette 
Square. 

Excursions from Washington include those to the 
Soldiers’ Home (Military Asylum), Navy Yard, Con- 
gressional Cemetery, Long Bridge, Georgetown 
(handsome suburb), Little and Great Falls (of the 
Potomac), Arlington House (once the residence of 
G. W. P. Custis, the stepson of Washington, and 
lately of Gen. Robert E. Lee ; but more especially 
than all, that to Mount Vernon, down the Potomac, 
with the old home of Washington, and the place of 
repose of the Father of his Country, and his wife, — 
with many interesting relics and reminders. In the 
same excursion may also be visited Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia—old town of some importance, of the Com- 
monwealth, and place of the killing of Col. Ellsworth, 
at the Marshall House, in the first year of the Seces- 
sion war. From Alexandria (or from Washington, 
by boat or rail to Aquia Creek), route may be pursued 
to other Virginian cities and the battle-fields, to 
Richmond and the farther South. 

Returning to Washington, as terminating the course 





southward, route may profitably be taken by the route 
previously pursued to Washington, or by the Wash- 
ington branch of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, by 
the Relay House (with connection to Annapolis, and 
the Naval Academy), back to 
Northern 


Baltimore. From 


Baltimore, the Central Railroad may be 
wisely taken, by Green Springs, Hanover Junction, 
Bridgeport and many minor stations, across the 
picturesque northern portion of Maryland and the 
southern of Pennsylvania, to Harrisburg, capital of 
the latter State. 

Harrisburg stands on the east bank of the Susque- 
hanna River (originally ‘‘ Harris’ Ferry,” 
river). 


over that 
It has much beauty of location, and extreme 
neatness in building, keeping, and general appearance. 
The most notable building is the Capitol, on high 
ground, with fine view from the dome—with State 
Library and Legislative Chambers. Among the most 
interesting other objects are the Old Harris Mansion 
(city named from the residents), Court House, etc., 
the extensive iron and steel works in the vicinity, the 
Susquehanna and its bridges (one with remarkably 
high arch), etc. 

From Harrisburg the route westward will be contin- 
ued, with fine river scenery of the Juniata, by Lewis- 
town, Tyrone, Huntington, etc., to Altoona, at the 
commencement of the actual ascent of the Allegheny 
Mountains, and with great prominence as the locomo- 
tive shop of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 
The route westward from Altoona should be made by 
daylight, in order to enjoy the fine scenery involved 
in the railway ascent of the mountains, which has 
many features nearly or quite as grand as the Alpine 
or Tyrolese routes. An immense tunnel, nearly three- 
quarters of a mile in length, is passed through before 
reaching the summit, at Cresson (also Cresson 
Springs, a popular summer and _ health resort), 
beautifully situated amid very high and fine scenery. 
From Cresson the descent of the Alleghenies is made, 
with steam shut off and brake-power only applied, to 
Conemaugh station, and to the Cambria Iron-Works, 
at Johnstown,—among the most extensive in the 
country. From Johnstown route is continued, 
through charming river and mountain scenery of the 
west slope of the Alleghenies and the Kiskiminetas 
River, by Blairsville, Greensburg, etc., to Pittsburg. 

This notable town, often called the ‘‘ Birmingham 
of America,” and to some extent deserving the phrase 
on account of its many iron-manufactories and much 
coal-smoke, —stands at the confluence of the Alleg- 
heny and Monongahela rivers (forming the com- 
mencement of the Ohio), and at the point where once 
stood old Fort Duquesne, and where Washington first 
signalized himself in arms, at the defeat of General 
Braddock by the French, in the wars preceding the 
Revolution. The manufactures already alluded to 
are carried on, not only in Pittsburg, but in Alleg- 
heny City, across the Allegheny River, in Birmingham, 
similarly situated across the Monongahela, in Law- 
renceville, another suburb, etc., all with fine bridges, 
and the evidences of prosperity among the most 
marked in America. The manufactures of Pittsburg 
embrace iron, glass, steel, brass, woodenware and 
many other industries ; and it is also a great coal and 
oil centre. In addition to the manufactories and ex- 
tensive railway buildings, will be found, as objects of 
interest to the stranger, the Levees (like those of the 
Mississippi) where steamboats load and unload ; the 
steamboats themselves, partaking of the Mississippi 
character ; the inclined railway up Mount Washing- 
ton, with fine view from the top; the Roman Catho- 
lic Cathedral, Court-House and Custom House, Mer- 
cantile Library Hall, theological seminaries, Western 
Penitentiary, etc. 

It may be said that railway connections from Pitts- 
burg are literally universal and in all directions. In 
addition, an excursion may be easily and briefly made, 
by rail, to Wheeling, Western Virginia, rival of Pitts- 
burg in trade and manufactures, and with the Wire 
Suspension Bridge of the National Road, with 1,000 
feet span, and splendid new railway bridge. 

From Pittsburg, by the Pittsburg, Cincinnati and 
St. Louis Road, .by Steubenville, pleasant village on 
the Ohio River; Newark, handsome and thriving 





town on the Licking River ; to Columbus, capital of 
the State of Ohio, well laid out and handsomely 
shaded, with a Capitol, United States Arsenal, Luna- 
tic Asylum, Penitentiary, fine parks, and many other 
features deserving attention. Thence by Little Miami 
Railroad, by London, Xenia, Morrow, Loveland, etc., 
to Cincinnati. 

This important centre of Western trade, called the 
‘*Queen City,” is principally built on two terraces 
rising from the Ohio River; while opposite to it are 
the large towns of Newport and Covington, in the 
State of Kentucky, with the U. S. military station of 
Newport Barracks near the former and in full view 
from the Cincinnati side. Here are to be found 
large trade and manufactures— much of the former 
in boat-trade down the Ohio River, and thence up 
and down the: Mississippi, of which the style of boat 
is still more prevalent here than at Pittsburg. Cin- 
cinnati has many public buildings of prominence, in 
the Custom House, Court House, Cincinnati Col- 
lege, Convent of Notre Dame, and others. It has 
also public grounds of some importance, in Eden 
Park ; Fountain Square (with magnificent Probasco 
bronze fountain—one of the finest in America), 
City and Lincoln parks, etc., and Spring Grove Cem- 
etery, one of the handsomest in the West, with a fine 
Soldiers’ Monument. It has also the great Suspension 
Bridge over the Ohio, with the longest span in the 
world, the Licking and railroad bridges ; the Levee, 
along the river, for the river steamers, well worth 
studying for business activity; the National and 
Wood’s theatres, etc. Cincinnati has likewise rail 
transit in literally all directions, and steamboat transit 
down the Ohio, to Cairo and the Mississippi River. 

From Cincinnati route may be profitably continued 
westward, by the Indianapolis, Cincinnati and La- 
fayette Railroad, by North Bend (old residence of 
President Harrison), and other stations, and with rail- 
way connections, branching at short intervals, to Vin- 
cennes, Louisville, etc., to Indianapolis, capital and 
largest town of the State of Indiana, lying on a very 
fertile plain, on the White River, a railroad centre of 
note, and with many and important manufactures. It 
has a State House, State Lunatic Asylum, Blind In- 
stitute, United States Arsenal, Northwestern Christian 
University, very large Union Railway Depot, Academy 
of Music, etc. 

From Indianapolis, by the St. Louis, Vandalia and 
Terre Haute Railroad, by Greencastle, is reached 
Terre Haute, very handsome town on Harrison Prai- 
rie and the Wabash River, and also on the Wabash 
and Erie Canal, —with admirable shade and much 
beauty, St. Mary’s Catholic Seminary, State Normal 
School, an opera house, and great coal deposits in 
the neighborhood. From Terre Haute, by Marshall, 
Greenup, Effingham, Vandalia (important town on 
the Kaskaskia River), and other stations, to St. Louis. 

St. Louis, Missouri, is one of the largest and one 
of the most important cities of the West, focus of 
mercantile supply for a wide extent of country, virtual 
queen of the Mississippi River and its broad valley, 
and often spoken of as the point for removal of the 
national capital. It lies on the west bank of the Mis- 
sissippi, at about half way between St. Paul, at the 
head ef navigation on that river, and New Orleans, at 
the mouth of the same great stream. It occupies ele- 
vated though uneven ground ; has a very long extent 
on the river and a fine appearance from it ; presents 
fine shade, handsome parks and substantial residences ; 
and in the Levee and the many steamboats loading 
and unloading at it, shows something of the culmina- 
tion of the Mississippi River system, of which minor 
exhibitions have been seen at Pittsburg and Cincin- 
nati. Front Street, along the Levee, is one of the 
finest mercantile and warehouse streets in the Union ; 
and Washington and Grand avenues, and Fourth 
Street, are among the most fashionable thoroughfares 
of the city. St. Louis is peculiarly rich in parks, the 
most noted being Lafayette, Hyde, Laclede and Gra- 
vois, with some smaller squares ; while Tower Grove 
Park, when completed, will contain some 3,000 acres 
and be among the largest in the world. It has also 
Fair-Grounds of great extent and completeness, with an 
amphitheatre capable of accommodating 80,000 to 
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go,00o spectators; and Shaw’s Gardens (botanical) 
are among the finest on the continent. It has two 
principal cemeteries —the Bellefontaine and the Cal- 
vary. Among other and scarcely secondary objects of 
the great Steel Bridge 
all works of that kind, of 
the age ; Water-Works, not long finished, 
and very extensive and perfect ; and the new Union 
Depot for the 


interest at St. Louis, are over 


the Mississippi, rivaling 


the city 





con- 


PICCOLA AND PICCOLO. 





Most of our readers are aware that in some of the 


Latin tongues of Southern Europe —the Italian espe- 


cially and the French in 


a similar degree 
of 
great influence in explaining their meaning, and those 
of proper names actually determine their sex, as do 


though in 


different modes, —the terminations words have 
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complete. 
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Merchants’ 
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George's, 
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and one of eminence. 


leading theatre. 


is De Bar's. 

The 
nections of St. Louis 
are among the most 


transit con- 


extensive on the con- 
tinent. By rail, liter- 
and 
by the Mississippi to 
all and to 
points of equal inter- 
est on rivers flowing 
into it. 

The second paper 
of this series 
carry the tourist to 
Chicago, and thence 


ally everywhere ; 


points, 


will 


Far Westward, across 
the continent by the 
great trunk-line, the 


Union and Centrai 
Pacific railroads, te 
San Francisco and 


the Golden Gate of 
the Pacific. 

— Henry Morford. 
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BARREGES. — What 
a melancholy descrip- 
Taine gives, in 
‘Tour through 
of the 
of Barréges ! 


tion 
his 
the Pyrenees,” 
town 
What a gloomy place 
to win back the joy- 
ous nymph of health, 
when the very atmos- 
phere proclaims it 
the crippled child of 
storm, impossible to 
preserve itself intact 
from the frightful out- 
bursts the aval- 
anche. It was a rare 
picture described by 
the child of Louis 
BIN <5 amid 
all these desolate solitudes, 


of 


where, 
Madame de Maintenon 
A prolonged mental action, 
accompanied with ambition, seems associated with 
the flax and spindle. Arachne, the Lydian princess, 
was said by some writers to have been turned into a 
spider for daring to vie with Minerva in spinning. Is 
it improbable, that amid the gloomy surroundings of 
Barréges, while Madame de Maintenon was drawing 
out the silvery thread, her ambitious thoughts were 
weaving the web to supplant the mother of the boy 
to whom she wrote, ‘‘ Thou wast beautiful as an 
angel!” —/. LZ. Seaton. 
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PICCOLA. 


RICHTER. 


the French prefixes, ‘‘ Le” and ‘‘ La,” tell to a cer- 
tainty whether a man or a woman is being spoken of. 
In Italian, the most marked difference is to be found 
in the ‘‘o” or ‘‘a” of the termination ; and ‘‘ Julio” 
is as certain to be a male as ‘‘ Julia” is to be a female. 
In the two charming pictures, ‘‘ Piccola” and ‘‘ Pic- 
colo,” from the pencil of H. Richter, we have illustra- 
tions of this difference, equally evident in the names 
and the personalities. ‘They are both Italian children 
—literal flowers of the Adriatic Sea, having their 
homes at or near the canals or lagunes of Venice ; 
and very sweetly they illustrate the brunette and dark- 





", 


eyed beauty of the land of poetty and song. In the 
story told by the two pictures, there has been a bit of 
a tiff between Piccolo and his lady-love, culminating 
in a very pretty exhibition of the differing character: 
Piccolo, eating his rice, 


of the two. is still sulking 


Piccola, far the gentler and with the incipient kind 
ness of the budding woman, is coming with a flower 
in her — to coax him back to good feeling. It is 


<= almost too saddening 


| Hil | HH to append the sequel: 
| | 


i 4 





rowing on the Grand 
Canal, a gentleman 
who has known the 
two children, thinks 
that he recognizes 
Piccolo in the person 
of his gondolier ; be- 
comes assured of the 


identity, asks after 
1 Piccola, and _ learns 


‘il 
i 


that she has become 
a beauty and a flirt 
and heartlessly jilted 
her old child-lover 


fo 

NINON. 

Nrnon was French: 
full of spontaneity 
and melody as a rare 
poem. Ninon was a 
poem ; she was more 
than French. We all 
admired her for the 
freshness and sparkle 
of her nature ; for her 
beauty, ifshe had any, 
was of that indefinite, 


changeful kind, that 
one is never quite 


sure of. You looked 
at her and said how 


plain the little crea- 


ture really was; but 
she might flash a 
mirthful eye up to 
yours, and you did 
not know but. she 
was beautiful, after 
all. So, at school, 


we all admired her. 
In a way, she was a 
real genius, and mag- 
netic enough to keep 
us all enchained. | 
was confident that my 
admiration for her 
was love —I was but 
sixteen — and, carry- 
ing her of 
books her, one 
night, I made this re- 
velation. 


satchel 
for 


She smiled 
a seductive smile, but 
her eyes looked a lit- 
tle thoughtful 
sad, as she replied : 
‘*Of all who are kind 
me, Guy, I like 

you best [dear Ni- 

non! in compassion, 
she would have said as much to any of my comrades] : 
but listen, I am going to tell you. I am as young 
as you, but I have had better opportunities. My 
mother has a history. Her husband was faithless, and 
broke her heart. She, mamma, does not believe in 
love. Iam her daughter.” 

Time passed on. Madame, her mother, died, and 
Ninon went away from the little cottage, and became 
a teacher. A grave professor was associated with the 
school. He was not like other men: 
and nobler. It was Ninon herself who discovere( 
this ; and, well, she believed in love. And because of 


and 


to 











he was far wiser 
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this, she avoided the professor, or was not attractive ; 
and so he did not know Ninon. She had vivacity, 
He was like a rock; if 
something had taken refuge in his shadow it might 


have awakened a benevolent nature. Thus there 


were two beings who in unity might have made an 
admirable whole ; but one of them was blind. 
She had a cheery way of imparting knowledge, often 


varying routine with cm ia 
| He iy 





| 


that called 
bright young 
She taught 


words 
forth 

smiles. 
after her own man- 
not from 


ner, and 


————— 


any model ; but dur- 
ing the professor's in- 
spections he only saw 
a lithe, dark young 
woman maintaining 
the dignity of her 
position and in some 
way advancing her 
pupils; and he ap- 
proved. 

She had taught in 
this school three 
years, when it occur- 
red that the profes- 
sor, one day, got un- |g | 
balanced, as a man 
with an undeveloped 
nature may. It may 
have been the failure 
ofa chemical experi- 
ment, or the dis- 
placement of his ge- 
ological specimens, 
but it resulted in a 
visitation of wrath on 
all his teachers. Ni- 
non, at her turn, 
became astonished ; 
then she grew angry, 
and, how she knew 
not, succeeded in 
politely turning him 
from the room. This 
was in the morning : 
in the afternoon he 
sent for her. She 
mounted the two 
flights of dusty stairs, 
wearily, for she oc- 
casionally felt the 
strain of her voca- 
tion. He opened the 
door, and noted her 
tired face with almost 
a feeling of pity ; but 
this was not the pur- 
pose of his 
mons, 


sum- 
An apology 
was due from her, he 
caused her to under- 
stand. There was a 
gleam in her eye like 
the light that plays 
Over polished steel, 
and her head was 
erect; perhaps Ni- 
non had strength af- 
terall. She thought 

the apology should be made to her. 
parted, 


This she im- 
The professor, in his turn, was astonished. 
Then she walked quietly out and left him to recover 
himself, 

After this he did not visit her room in a week, but 
she managed to possess her soul in peace. Then he 
watched her with a new interest. He sometimes 
found his footsteps arrested in the hall, ‘and he lis- 
tened to her novel method of developing the young. 
One evening, after one of these entertainments, he 
was unable to write clearly upon his lecture for his 
class. His mind was endeavoring to settle a new 





theme — love. 


Could it be weighed or measured ? 
Were there any methods of analysis? Had it general 
principles at all? These tests could not apply. It 
was unscientific and unreal. The professor gave a 
little sniff of contempt for people allowing themselves 
to suffer under so causeless a malady. 


The necessity of removing Ninon from the school 
was the next train of thought. 








She had been disre- 
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spectful. She was original in her method of teaching 
and disregardful of precedent. Not at all a proper 
person to train youth, 

It was eight in the evening when he had disposed 
of this matter, and he took his hat and walked out to 
call on her. She entered the parlor, looking pleased. 
Enjoyment with Ninon was sure to be contagious. 
She never kept it in reserve for her own especial bene- 
fit. So, for an hour he was entertained royally. The 
clock struck nine, and he arose in alarm and angry at 
himself. When before had he allowed himself to be 





diverted from a line of duty? 








‘‘Madame,” he began, ‘‘a lady, an accomplished 
teacher, has applied for the department which you 
have in charge.” 

“Well?” 

‘‘You do not —that is, you have not always given 
satisfaction, and I had decided to engage her.” 

Little Ninon looked quite tall. 

—. I ask your reasons for taking those little 
children from me?” 
As though he had 
not just explained. 
He was not an ac- 


complished dissem- 
bler, and before her 
direct manner and 
flashing eye he lost 
self-control. The 
professor could not 
| have been a rock. 
“Why do 
take them 
me?” 

‘«T—] fear that I 
And Ni- 
she could not 


you 
from 


love you.” 
non, 
have told you how, 
him 


again showed 


out, or politely turn- 


ed him from the 
room. 

Then she went 
back and _ covered 


“é Was 
then, a 
dishonor to a wise 


some tears. 
loving her, 


and good man?” 

She lay awake all 

night, and before the 
morning she had de- 
cided to go away. 
She would go to the 
El Dorado and _ be- 
gin life anew. The 
past should be to her 
} as a sealed book ; 
! and yet she would 
| never forgive him, 
no, never. 
} When she _ had 
| arisen and breakfast- 
ed, she heard the 
pleasant bell that 
called the children 
to the school. The 
beloved children ! — 
all at once she knew 
that she could not 
leave them. No ter- 
rible professor could 
take them from her ; 
and that morning, 
Ninon, as_ usual, 
took her seat at her 
desk. 

Months passed by, 
and then the profes- 
sor again sought Ni- 
She walked 

into the 

room and _ seated 

herself. He, - still 
more humble, looked at her as if imploring help. 
She only remained silent. 

‘*T believe,” said the professor, at last, ‘‘ that hith- 
erto I have only regarded myself and others in the ab- 
stract. I meant to live true to God, true to the best 
in me. So one side of my nature lay undisclosed. 
Ninon, I love you. It is this that has made me more 
worthy. It almost exalts me. Do not answer me 
now ; take time and try to think of me favorably.” 

Poor Ninon!—she lost one ‘‘engagement” but 
accepted another — that with the professor. 

— Marie §. Ladd. 


non. 
humbly 
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MAN OR POPINJAY ? 





Rotr Packarp always did everything by jerks. 
Moderation with him was very irregular and occa- 
sional. Consequently, when Mr. Rolf very uncere- 
moniously and suddenly entered the snug little sit- 
ting-room of his and his step-sister’s home, Bessie 
very deliberately marked her reading-stop with the 
point of her knitting-needle, and looked up just as 
Rolf had dumped himself—as he termed sitting down 
— into the comfortable arm-chair that every evening 
stood the ‘‘other side” of the old mahogany table, 
juxat to slippers and evening paper. 

‘‘Now!” said he, after his cap had found lodgment 
in the corner, his coat on the sofa, and the paper had 
made sharp, quick music for full a minute, ‘‘when 
Mr. Solomon Wingate wants me to marry his daugh- 
ter Christina, he will broach the subject to me.” 

Bessie had not 


Well, to re-begin, I repeated: ‘Mr. Wingate, you 
must have noticed the growing attachment —’ 

‘* «Oh, yes,’ he interrupted, ‘there are not many 
panoramas rolling before me that I do not notice.’ 

‘¢«T know you are a keen observer, and must, be- 
fore this, have noticed that your daughter and myself 
are not indifferent to each other.’ 

‘¢ «Ves, I have noticed it ; also the dainty, spoony 
manner in which you carried her sunshade, fan and 
parcels, and the graceful languidness of your gather- 
ing wild flowers for her admiration, as you together 
peregrinated Higby Park, day after day, as if life was 
only an existence and that park the only platform in 
creation. Now, when / sanction my daughter's pref- 
erence, the would-be partner must be a man/’ And 
he enunciated this insolence as clearly and calmly as 
if it had been the most convincing argument com- 





prised in the English language. 





1”? 


teristic style. Listen And Rolf proceeded to open 
a very business-like sheet and read : 
‘¢ DEAR NePH: —It is my opinion you have eaten a suff. 
cient quantity of idle bread, to cancel all rational ideas of ease ; 
consequently, I insist upon your answering the roll-call of duty 
at my counting-room immediately. Your needy uncle, 

*€ JOHN WARNER.” 

‘«That,” said Rolf, doubling the letter into his 
pocket, ‘‘is what I denominate special interposition. 
Now, I propose to cram a few wearables into a pocket 
and leave my present stage of action, on the five-and- 
a-half train for Thaxter.” 

‘«To-morrow? It is so sudden,” said Bessie, slowly, 
wondering how she and Mrs. Furbish, the house-and- 
home-keeper, could manage their humdrum life, which 
hitherto had been a zig-zag alternation between indo- 
lence and self-entertainment. 





‘‘ Yes; that is my way of doing things, you know. 
But I have not 
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moved her needle 
from the ‘‘stop” 
or taken her eyes 
from Rolf; curi- 
osity was eager for 
the impellent of 
this extra counter- 
irritant. It 
neither contagious 
nor sympathy-de- 
manding ; but on 
the contrary hit 
the risibles fairly, 
and she _ vented 
her wonderment 
in the heartiest 
laughter imagin- 
able. 

*“It is just as I 
say, and time will 
prove my _ verac- 
ity!” continued 
Rolf, nodding his 
head and elevating 
the corners of his 
mouth in a very 
determined way. 

‘Then I am 
afraid you will 
never become Mr. 
Wingate’s son-in- 
law,” rejoined Bes- 
sie, wiping her 
eyes and trying to 
articulate clearly. 
‘‘What has caused 
this rupture ? ” 

‘‘Well,” replied 
Rolf, preparing to 
justify himself by 
evenly balancing 
the paper across 
his knee and dove- 
tailing his fingers, 

‘‘you have known for a year past that I have paid 

Solomon’s daughter Crissy very marked attention, and 
that she as markedly received it ; and not a word or 
act has led me to think that I was otherwise than a 
favored suitor. For some weeks I have thought that 
matters ought to be understood ; so this afternoon, 
like an honest man, brave from a consciousness of 
right-doing, I asked a private interview with Mr. 

Wingate, and was shown into his presence. I must 

acknowledge that I was never received more cor- 

dially ; and he was so loquacious that I began to fear 

I should not be allowed the doing of my errand. But 

all things end; so at the first lull I began: ‘Mr. 
Wingate—’ What are you laughing so for, Bessie? 
Hysterics ?” 

‘* Because you are so cool, it seems that you are 
only acting,” answered Bessie, almost choking with 
laughter. 

‘Listen, and you will soon learn that I have had 
sufficient reason for frigidity, in seeing my advances 
and plans deliberately snuffed out as worthless dips. 


was 





THEREBY HANGS A TAIL.—Gusrav Sus. 


‘©*A man, sir!’ said I, springing to my feet; 
‘what do you take me for?’ 

‘* He laid off his glasses in the most deliberate 
manner; then coolly looking at me, pointed to a 
handsomely caged popinjay, evidently with no other 
purpose in the world but to be admired. Now, if 
you do not call that exasperating insolence, what is? 
I seized my hat, said something I can not remember, 
bade him ‘good-day’ and left his presence. He 
treated me exactly as if I was entitled to no higher 
respect than a coxcomb—a perfect pauper in all 
manly attributes. But there is one thing certain: 
Mr. Solomon Wingate will learn that I am not so 
spoony as to beg for his daughter ; and he can enjoy 
the supreme bliss of taking her to Europe to cure the 
heart-ache. I concluded an inventory of self assets 
and liabilities not intolerable ; so to thoroughly can- 
vass matters betook myself to Crystal Cove to balance 
accounts undisturbed. I suddenly bethought myself 
of a letter I had received on my way to Mr. Wingate’s. 





It proved to be from Uncle Warner, in his own charac- 





told you all my 
reflections while at 
the Cove. Now, 
you will be very 
lonesome when | 
am away for good, 
bereft of the ex- 
pectation that | 
am coming 
laden with 
items of news, gar- 
nished with my 
opinions, sugges- 
tions and prophe- 
cies. I thought 
of a healthy anti- 
dote — a counter- 
weight to sustain 
your cheerfulness. 
It occurred to me 
how nice a book- 
and-stationery bu- 
siness be 
in that great par- 
lor, that has nev- 
er, since my re- 
membrance, been 
other than a store- 
room for stately 
furniture, and a 
filling out of ex- 
ternal symmetry. 
With your taste 
and means, I can 
easily imagine it 
the most attract- 
ive snuggery in 
town.” 

** Do you really 
mean it, Rolf?” 
eagerly asked Bes- 
sie, her face radi- 
ant with the pro- 
position. 

‘*T do, indeed. Every word I speak now is dona-fide 
sincerity. I have a ransom to pay, to redeem myself 
from being pgrallelized with a popinjay.” 

‘*T should like nothing better ; and what a sensible 
boy to think of it,” rejoined Bessie, drawing her pen- 
cil from its niche in her desk and apparently about to 
consult expenses. 

‘‘Oh, yes, and you can collect from every point of 
the compass my scattered novels and convert them 
into a circulating library. 
idle gaps: then I shall write often ; so I believe you 
will prosper finely.” 

‘I have not the least doubt of it,” replied Bessie, 
animatedly ; ‘‘but are you not going to explain to 
Crissy ?” 

‘‘No; I think not,” replied Rolf, after a few mit- 
utes’ thought. ‘‘But maybe I ought to! Yes, I will 
leave a note for you to forward, for I shall be off bright 
and early.” 

The personal antecedents of our characters were 
worthy people. Mr. Packard, senior, started in life 
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penniless, early married Rolf’s mother, who in a few 
years died, leaving Rolf to fill business interims with 
the little sunshine his stolid nature thirsted for, but 
which his wife’s loss seemed to stultify, the conviction 
that Providence visited this affliction as a special spite 
never once leaving his mind. But seven years after, 
his marriage with Mrs. Baxter— Bessie’s mother —the 
reopening of his home to the sunlight, the cheery 
atmosphere the mother and daughter created, the 
home pursuits, partially roused the father from his 
stupor, and he resumed his place in society with ap- 
parent satisfaction. Then a financial depression in- 
volved his credit, the forebodings returned, and in 
two years from his second marriage he died, believing 
himself a pauper. No reasoning or argument could 
dispel this delusion. He insisted that Rolf must be 
called from school and work for their support. This 
Mrs. Packard refused, as involving more than simply 
gratifying a whim, as it only cleared the way for another 
hallucination, and, as it was always something, this 
served as the needed hobby. So Rolf finished his 
study course. His college life ending, nothing ex- 
traneous stimulated further development; and one 
party declared him to be a very commonplace young 
man, totally destitute of any ability which could sup- 
port the decided assertions of the other party, who as 
positively declared that all that was necessary to cause 
Rolf to display ability and show genius was some 
sharp, rasping experience, capable of suddenly and 
thoroughly converting his indifference. Then Con 
would defend his assertion a little triumphantly with, 
‘Time will prove who is the prophet;” and Pro 
would readily coincide with, ‘‘ Yes, time wz// prove, 
and somebody will know the decision.” 

Rolf’s graduation was barely medium ; and the sat- 
isfied smile and sigh of relief as he complacently pock- 
eted his diploma, might, to a casual observer, have 
proved him to be a mere dawdler, or at best with 


aims so far above prescribed rules that he could not 
succumb spiritually. Very soon he grew conscious of 
the fact that Crissy Wingate came very near his esti- 
mate of womanhood ; and he exhibited his belief in 


the grade of attentions reviewed by Mr. Wingate. 
Mr. Wingate was not a devotee to homeopathy. 


He believed that desperate cases required correspond- 
ing remedies ; and his ejaculated ‘‘ There!” full ten 
minutes after Rolf’s hasty exit, sounded like the cor- 
rect result to a perplexing problem. The second ejac- 
**T have 
made a man of him, or I am no interpreter of charac- 


ulation, still another ten minutes later: 


ter-signs,” was the explanation of his work. 


‘‘Now, “haf attended to, thoroughly,” he solilo- 
quized— while a significant smile played over his 
features, and his pacing grew quicker as if to hasten 
results, ‘‘I must prescribe a counteracting farce for 
Crissy ;” and then for half an hour he twirled his 
thumbs and abstractedly gazed at the green-and-oak 
carpet, muttering something about trips, excursions, 
mountains, visitors, visiting, book-keeping, home- 
work, etc. ; but neither expedient seemed to answer 
The thumb-twirling continued, till the 
tea-bell snapped his cogitations ; and entering the din- 
ing-room, Crissy, in the brightest and most contagious 


his purpose. 


manner, solved the father’s perplexity, by : 


‘Father, I have been satiated with idleness for 
weeks ; and this afternoon I acted on your truism 
that ‘idleness breeds no good,’ and have visited my 
friends, announcing my intention of becoming a mu- 
The ‘freak,’ as they called it, surprised 
them considerably, but they willingly and promptly 


sic-teacher, 


promised me five pupils.” 


‘How long do you suppose this resolution will 
asked Mr. Wingate, his face assuming a more 


last ?” 
Satisfied expression than it had worn for hours. 
bravely, 


‘‘Just the enterprise, child! and for every five dol 
lars earned I will add five. 


about his mouth-corners. 


Did one ever know antecedents and consequents so 
Certainly ; just such results have often 
reflected man’s wisdom : only we have omitted the 


harmonious ? 





' I am not backward in 
helping those who are ambitious to help themselves,” 
‘ejomned the father, while a very meaning smile played 


examination of minute causes and looked only to 
aggregate results. 

Bessie waited six whole weeks for the jerky-worded, 
carelessly folded and scrawly superscribed letter that 
she re-read to Mrs. Furbish at tea-time : 


‘¢ DEAR BESSIE: — 


‘¢T am in excellent health, in capital spirits, full of business. 
Like it well, and am uncle’s shadow from 7 A. M. till 10 P. M. 
I have no time to consider, but from my present sitting position 
—a barrel — conclude that merchandise is the medivm of redeem- 
ing myself from — you know what. 
** Love to all. Write often. 

** ROLF.” 


** Just like Rolf—superlatively unsatisfactory. Now, 
to retaliate in an amiable way, I will fill pages with 
minute details and begin this stormy night,” said Bes- 
sie, slowly folding the letter, and later carrying out her 
intention, as follows : 

‘* DEAR ROLF : — 


‘¢ Your letter was duly received and found us in the full enjoy- 
ment of a busy life. You are aware you left us in a very unset- 
tled state—no, you did not know it. Well, how to proceed I 


of feasibles, I asked advice of Mrs. Furbish. 


in the city, and offered to ask advice of him ; so, in due season, 


mark them at current prices. This settled, the next movement 


was preparing for the parlor reception. Then I drew a neces- 


sary sum from the bank, and with Mrs. Furbish started city- 


schoolboy could possibly be with his first earned silver sixpence. 


attentions I received. 


wealth.’ 
tleman’s entertaining chat was snapped. 


merit and satisfaction in ¢rying. 


were cordially received by Mrs. Walker. I fully comprehended 
before retiring, Mrs. Furbish’s remarks about ‘restful homes ; 
for Mrs. Walker’s chief enjoyment seems to be doing other peo 


of what constitutes anti-peace food. The following day, trans 
acted my business and took the late train for home. 


few gentlemen came in to help. Then other friends dropped in 
said something encouraging. ‘Thus far receipts have tripled ex 
penses, and the experiment is equally a success and a pleasure. 
class in music. 


enthusiasm about the beneficial results of working. 


trying to explain the Sunday-school lesson. 


ute dividends. 
Luck comes to us unexpectedly and suddenly, answering to th 
mental quality of intuition. 
feasibility, answering to judgment. 
many hidden helps we have ? 


in the great electric chain we can not live independently. 


in the way of philosophy, from a ‘worker?’ 
‘* BESSIE.”’ 


They returned not to accuse, undo or re-do 


-| advent. 


strong injunctions against their being disturbed til 





turned home brighter and brisker for the city attrition 





could not determine ; so, after exhausting my own knowledge 
She has a brother 


an answer came, saying that he would furnish me with all 
necessary goods, asking only small profits ; that he would also 


ward, as full of air castles and business importance as any 


I think my appearance gave a genuine reflection of my feelings 
and that I was judged to be a somebody by the deferential 
When I heard some one remark, ‘It is a 
conceded fact, that for real, hearty enjoyment we must look to 
the laboring classes,’ I turned short round to look at the speaker ; 
and I think my face must have said ‘Amen!’ for the old gentle- 
man leaned forward and continued : ‘You see, madame, honest 
labor is an antidote against the petty annoyances of dress, ap- 
pearance, living, and those little frivolous conventionalities 
which some suppose to stamp them as to the ‘‘ manner born.’’ 
Workers are long-lived, and really the marrow of our common- 
The brakeman here shouted ‘ Holly,’ so the old gen- 
I settled back and 
reviewed myself, and conctuded that I was making the best 
move of my life—even if failure succeeded, as there are both 
At Holly, Mrs. Furbish dis- 
patched word to her brother to meet us ; so Mr. Walker’s span 
took us to his home—the result of book-selling -- where we 


ple’s fretting and worrying, and she certainly is a connoisseur 


It was 
like a celebration — the arranging of my stock: the girls and a 


‘¢Crissy is not going to Europe, but instead attends to a large 
I saw her recently: she was full of chat and 


‘*T imagined that I could detect a very meaning expression 
on the countenance of Mr. Wingate, last Sunday, when he was 
He dwelt upon 
the sinful consequences of idleness, and especially when it was 
the pampered indulgence of heritage, for which we should be 
called to a stricter account than for the usage of our talents, as 
it was a special investment in our hands and we were to distrib- 
These remarks led me to define Zuck and success. 


Success is the triumph of tested 
Did you ever think how 
It occurred to me yesterday from 
a mere remark of a little girl, which gave me a theme for long 
study. This led me to notice the subject closely, and I am 
astonished how much one gains from others casually. As links 
The 
‘hidden helps’ we catch from nature and apply to characteriza- 
tion supply too noble an element to be ignored. How is that, 


The months rolled quietly and uneventfully — 
“Until I give it a thorough trial,” replied Crissy, | where ? 
till some five years intervened between Rolfs exit and 
Mrs. Furbish always went down to his home 
in ‘‘thawing time,” as she termed spring; repaired 
his winter garments, packed them away, pronounced 


cool weather ; told him all the home-happenings, of 
Bessie’s success ; drove and walked with Rolf, sight- 
seeing ; answered his_numerous questions; and re- 





and pleasantly loquacious inasmuch as there was so 
much to tell. At ‘‘ freezing time,” Bessie went be- 
yond her business halt to Rolf, for the winter’s job of 
repairing spring and Summer clothing. So the months 
flew past and gathered to years, so full of pleasant 
cares, that notes of their birth, living and death were 
unheeded ; till one day a telegram interrupted . the 
‘feven tenor” of Mrs. Furbish’s household affairs, 
and set matters in a genuine flurry of ‘‘ ways and 
means,” greater even than when Uncle Seth Shumway 
and his three dogs had made them a visit of six weeks. 
Everything was planned and executed with direct ref- 
erence to ‘‘our Rolf’s coming and comfort.” Bessie 
kept customers waiting, because her opinion finished 
Mrs. Furbish’s cooking of Rolf’s favorite viands ; her 
fire suffered and went out; the ink froze because the 
open window was forgotten ; and neighbors dropped 
in to see what had happened, for the store was not 
lighted, and they gossiped so long that her cake- 
frosting became too hot and made little sugary pyra- 
mids all about it, much to Mrs. Furbish’s grief and 
the disturbance of her ideas of economy. 

In due time Rolf came, looking just like a healthy, 
hearty, good-natured, successful business-man, well 
fortified with genuine principles and a_ brusqueness 
decidedly agreeable. Attrition had modified his jerk- 
He opened and shut doors like 
others, examined books and /azd them down as if they 
had wearable bindings, whistled less—in fact only 
when much surprised,— left his hat, coat, and rub- 
bers in the hall, sat long at the table chatting after the 
eating was finished ; and he entered so warmly into 
Bessie’s plans and operations, commending, rectify- 
ing, smoothing inaccuracies and kindly regulating 
affairs generally, that his approaching absence was 
really casting a shadow in advance. He gave Bessie 
time for nice little hour trips of here, there, and al- 
most everywhere ; and she always returned with such 
infectious spirits that even the old house cat and dog 
became intolerably social and required checking. 

It lacked two evenings of Rolf’s departure. Friends 
had called, chatted, sung, won game victories, eaten 
fruit, expressed sincere regret that Rolf must leave, 
and gone — Crissy Wingate among them. It was an 
obvious necessity that Rolf should accompany Crissy 
»| home, no one present could deny. Crissy preferred 
"|to instruct her pupils at their homes ; consequently 
she devoted three afternoons of each week to that pur- 
pose. She had visited four of them and reached the 
home of the fifth before she was aware that the black 
threatening clouds hung so low. Stopping'a mo- 
»|ment to decide how to proceed, a gust filled with fine 
“|snow and dust whisked around the corner, up the 
street, oversetting whatever possible, swaying mov- 
ables, quickening the steps of pedestrians, causing 
them to hug wrappings closer and bow their heads 
for protection from the terrible wind. ‘‘I am strong 
and can not mistake the way, even if the wind does 
seem a fortress. I will just ‘beard this lion ;’ besides, 
this rather suits me just now. Yes, I really believe I 
enjoy this elemental fracas, and will not halt, but plod 
onward, and reach home by the time father returns 
from Thaxter.” Crissy’s strength seemed renewed with 
this resolution, and she pushed briskly onward, keep- 
ing within the lee of the street, till the storm suddenly 
changed to feathery flakes filling the air and com- 
pletely blinding the way. Conscious of her ability to 
proceed, not an energy relaxed, till the storm, as if de- 
termined to accomplish its purpose, culminated in a 
terrible blast taking her strength and consciousness. 
She grasped at something for support. Buildings, 
trees and earth were ruthlessly hurled together in one 
huge jumble ; then thick darkness covered all. Crissy 
had overestimated her power of resistance and fainted. 
, | Bessie, from the window, had caught glimpses of her 
approaching and fall. 

‘*Rolf!” she screamed from the stair-foot, ‘‘a 
woman is perishing at our gate! hurry! quick!” 

Quick as thought Rolf responded to the summons, 
1| dashed hatless into the storm, seized and bore the suf- 
ferer into the sitting-room and laid her tenderly upon 
the sofa. 

‘*Good heavens, it is Crissy Wingate!” exclaimed 
, | Rolf; and quickly stripping furs, hat and throat wrap- 


iness wonderfully. 
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THE ALDINE. 














pings, chafing her temples, and calling loudly for 
water, wine and Mrs. Furbish. Under such treat- 
ment consciousness soon returned, and the rather trag- 
ical aspect quickly changed to comedy by Crissy’s 
asking, ‘‘ Who reached home first, father or 1?” The 
circumstance and necessity of Rolf’s attendance really 
seemed a divine shaping of means to an end. The 
slow walk, memory crowded with by-gones that never 
seemed more vivid, might really be regarded as a 
strong temptation to compromise his assertion by fin- 
ishing the proposal ; but the Wingate element inter- 
fered and the stinging comparison rankled as sharply 
as ever. ‘‘No,” he thought, ‘‘I should become 
liable to a forfeiture of respect or affection, and hate 
myself.” So when they reached the Wingate home, 
Rolf was wonderfully well fortified with the conviction 
of unjust treatment, and ready to meet Mr. Wingate as 
icily as need be. Mr. Wingate answered the bell, 
swung wide open the sitting-room door and cordially 
bowed them within, inquired earnestly of Crissy’s ill 
and good fortune, prescribed further treatment, then 
talked rapidly of his stay in and journey from Thaxter. 
Rolf was in no mood to reply —sometimes compre- 
hending, then lost in his own reflections. Then came 
a silence of many minutes, broken by Mr. Wingate 
saying : 

‘TI believe it a duty to be generous, and I believe 
the precise moment has come for me to prove it. The 
juncture in our lives has been reached, Rolf Packard, 
when I want you for a son-in-law. I have watched 
you stealthily, closely, unremittingly, in every act of 
your life. Iam glad to testify that you have tallied 
with my standard of manhood ; therefore I fearlessly 
consign Crissy’s happiness to you — that is,” he con- 
tinued, bowing low, ‘‘if such is the desire of you 
both.” 

Rolf regarded Mr. Wingate a moment, evidently 
determining upon the reliability of his hearing. It 
was a rapid conclusion, for he turned quickly toward 
Crissy, saying : 

‘*Would it be a difficult task, Crissy?” 

Tears are so interesting in a story — consequently, 
Crissy, at this juncture, shed the necessary quantity. 

Dear reader, imagine the finale — the most import- 
ant part of which, after all, was that Rolf Packard dd 
succeed in his promise of waiting until the father 
asked him, before marrying the daughter, —and that 
he proved, even to the hard intellect of that father, the 
difficulty of always deciding between the two species, 
Man and Popinjay. — Mary E. Jennings. 


— 
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ABOUT THE CENTENNIAL CITY. 








Messrs. Porter & Coates, leading publishers of 
Philadelphia, in recognition of the demand necessar- 
ily created by the coming of the influx of visitors to 
the Centennial Exhibition, have prepared and just 
issued, ina stout and handsome 16mo volume, ‘‘ The 
Official Guide-Book to Philadelphia ; a New Hand- 
Book for Strangers and Citizens.” It is compiled and 
edited by Mr. Thompson Westcott, author of a ‘‘ His- 
tory of Philadelphia,” ‘‘ Life of John Fitch,” etc., has 
nearly one hundred engravings, illustrating the build- 
ings and places of special interest of the Quaker City, 
in connection with the Centennial and otherwise ; and, 
so far as a hasty examination will allow us to judge, 
seems to be admirably adapted to the purpose for 
which it is designed. If it has a fault. it is that it is 
too thorough and exhaustive — not to say too bulky ; 
for there may be too much even of a ‘‘ Centennial 
City ;” and possibly some of the visitors, compelled to 
weary the body in exploring the numberless acres of 
the Exhibition buildings and grounds, may object to 
wearying the mind by going all over them again, and 
adding the consideration of many objects which they 
have not seen with the living eye, between the covers 
of a guide-book. However, probably Philadelphia 
will a little better bear the close examination involved, 
than any one of its rival cities, except possibly Boston ; 
for it has a memorable history, naturally not forgotten 
by Mr. Westcott, himself a historian ; and in the year 
of grace 1876 it is allowable to make somewhat closer 
investigation than would at other times be permitted 


nial, but Philadelphians themselves and the people 
who reside near and pay them occasional calls, may 
be thankful to author and publishers for having done 
a necessary work so acceptably and so thoroughly. 
Messrs. Porter & Coates unquestionably have the 
‘inside track” in Philadelphia hand-books, and are 
capable of keeping it, if anything may be judged from 
the present volume. 
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‘““THE MOATED GRANGE.” 








‘* Mariana in the Moated Grange.”’ 
— Shakspeare and Tennyson. 





Few subjects in history or literature have been so 
honored as the story of Mariana, either invented by 
Shakspeare or elaborated by him from an old legend, 
—and continued by Alfred Tennyson in one of his 
finest poems and in another of secondary importance. 
The story, of the scene of which so noble an illustra- 
tion is given in the picture of ‘‘ The Moated Grange,” 
in the present number of Tue ALDINE, occurs in 
‘* Measure for Measure” —one of the most objection- 
able, on certain moral points, of all the plays of Shak- 
speare, yet full of story-interest, and containing very 
many of the finest poetical thoughts and most charm- 
ing reflections of the master-dramatist. Those who 
well know the plot of this play, will remember that 
the Duke of Vienna has temporarily installed one 
Angelo in power under the incitement of the pure repu- 
tation of that nobleman, but some suspicion (as after- 
ward becomes apparent) that the ‘‘saint” is privately 
very much ofa sinner. By the laws of Vienna, at the 
time, immorality is punishable with death ; and An- 
gelo condemns Claudio to the block for a crime of the 
kind, at the very time when, as the duke disguised and 
remaining in Vienna as a priest discovers, endeavor- 
ing to debauch the sister of Claudio as a bribe for sav- 
ing the life of the brother! The disguised duke also 
discovers that there is one Mariana, to whom Angelo 
owes the justice of marriage, and to whom (it may be 
said in passing) before all is done he manages to make 
that doubtful saint pay his debt, in a most effectual 
manner. The passage in ‘‘ Measure for Measure,” 
in which this special story is introduced and explained, 
is as follows ; and we copy it at length from the very 
fact that the origin is so little understood, and that so 
many casual readers trace it back no further than 
Tennyson. 


THE SHAKSPEARE STORY OF MARIANA. 


*¢ MEASURE FOR MEASURE’’ — Act III., SCENE 1. 
Duke. — Virtue is bold and goodness never fearful. Have 
you not heard speak of Mariana, the sister of Frederick, the 
great soldier who miscarried at sea ? 
Lsabella. —1 have heard of the lady, and good words went 
with her name. 
Duke. — Her should this Angelo have married ; was affianced 
to her by oath, and the nuptial appointed: between which time 
of the contract, and limit of the solemnity, her brother Frederick 
was wrecked at sea, having in that perished vessel the dowry of 
his sister. But mark how heavily this befel to the poor gentle- 
woman: there she lost a noble and renowned brother, in his 
love towards her ever most kind and natural ; with him the por- 
tion and sinew of her fortune, her marriage dowry ; with both, 
her combinate husband, this well-seeming Angelo. 
Isabella. —Can this be so? Did Angelo so leave her? 
Duke. — Left her in her tears and dried not one of them with 
his comfort ; swallowed his vows whole, pretending in her dis- 
coveries of dishonour ; in fine, bestowed her on her own lamen- 
tation, which she yet wears for his sake ; and he a marble to her 
tears, is washed by them, but relents not. 

Isabella. — What a merit were it in death, to take this poor 
maid from the world! What corruption in this life that it will 
let this man live! But how out of this can she avail ? 

Duke. —It is a rupture that you may easily heal; and the 
cure of it not only saves your brother, but keeps you from dis- 
honour in doing it. 

Isabella. —Show me how, good father. 

Duke. — This fore-named maid hath yet in her the continu- 
ance of her first affection ; his unjust unkindness, that in all rea- 
son should have quenched her love, hath, like an impediment in 
the current, made it more violent and unruly. * * * What 
think you of it ? 

Tsabella. — The image of it gives me content already ; and I 
trust it will grow to a most prosperous perfection. 

Duke. —t lies much in your holding up. Haste you speed- 
ily to Angelo, * * * I will presently to St. Luke’s ; there, 
at the moated grange, resides this dejected Mariana. 


Very evidently the impression made upon the pres- 


at by Shakspeare, must have been most profound ; for 
we not only have his principal poem on the subject, 
following, but another, written and published later. 
called ‘‘ Mariana in the South,” bearing very nearly 
the same burthen, though by no means equal to the 
first, in which he developed his appreciation of and 
love for the theme. We give, in conclusion : 
TENNYSON’S ‘*MARIANA IN 
GRANGE.”’ 


THE MOATED 


With blackest moss the flower-plots 
Were thickly crusted, one and all : 
The rusted nails fell from the knots 
That held the peach to the garden wall. 
The broken sheds looked sad and strange : 
Unlifted was the clinking latch ; 
Weeded and worn the ancient thatch 
Upon the lonely moated grange. 
She only said, ‘* My life is dreary ; 
He cometh not,”’ she said ; 
She said, ‘‘ I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead! ”’ 


Her tears fell with the dews at even ; 
Her tears fell ere the dews were dried ; 

She could not look on the sweet heaven, 
Either at morn or eventide. 

After the flitting of the bats, 
When thickest dark did trance the sky, 
She drew her curtain-casement by, 

And glanced athwart, the glooming flats. 
She only said, ‘‘ The night is dreary ; 

He cometh not,”’ she said ; 

She said, ‘*I am aweary, aweary, 

I would that I were dead! ”’ 


Upon the middle of the night, 
Waking, she heard the night-fowl crow : 
The cock sung out an hour ere light : 
From the dark fen the oxen’s low 
Came to her: without hope of change, 
In sleep she seemed to walk forlorn, 
Till cold winds woke the gray-eyed morn, 
About the lonely moated grange. 
She only said, ‘* The day is dreary ; 
He cometh not,”’ she said ; 
She said, ‘‘I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead !”’ 


About a stone cast from the wall 
A sluice with blackened waters slept, 
And o’er it many, round and small, 
The clustered marish-mosses crept. 
Hard by, a poplar shoak alway, 
All silver-green with gnarled bark ; 
For leagues no other tree did mark 
The level waste, the rounding gray. 
She only said, ‘‘ My life is dreary ; 
He cometh not,’’ she said ; 
She said ‘‘I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead.”’ 


And ever, when the moon was low, 
And the shrill winds were up and away, 
In the white curtain, to and fro, 
She saw the gusty shadow sway. 
But when the moon was very low, 
And wild winds bound within their cell, 
The shadow of the poplar fell 
Upon her bed across her brow. 
She only said, ‘* The night is dreary ; 
He cometh not,’’ she said ; 
She said ‘‘I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead !”’ 


All day within the dreamy house, 
The doors upon their hinges creaked ; 
The blue fly sung in the pane ; the mouse 
Behind the mouldering wainscot shrieked, 
Or from the crevice peered about. 
Old faces glimmered through the doors, 
Old footsteps trod the upper floors, 
Old voices called her from without. 
She only said, ‘‘ My life is dreary ; 
He cometh not,”’ she said ; 
She said, ‘I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead!”’ 


The sparrow’s chirrup on the roof, 
The slow clock ticking, and the sound 
Which to the moaning wind aloof 
The poplar made, did all confound 
Her sense ; but most she loathed the hour 
When the thick-moted sunbeam lay 
Athwart the chambers, and the day 
Was sloping toward his western bower. 
Then said she, ‘‘I am very dreary ; 
He will not come,’’ she said ; 
She wept, ‘‘I am aweary, aweary, 








Taken all in all, not only the visitors to the Centen- 


ent English laureate by the old story as merely hinted 


O, God, that I were dead !”’ 
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